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ISLAM ON THE CROSSROADS 
Pr. Cuamupati. M. A. 


O ew the last European war there has been a marvellous 


ry, 


awakening in some of what till lately were thought to be 


retrograde countries of the east. Turkey wasitself a participator 
in the struggle. She came out successful. Kamal Pasha was 
her saviour, and he is justly hailed by Muslims in all lands as 
the Prophet of anew age. The secret of his success is his 
bold vision of the spiritual necessity of the Turk, which 
the centuries-old barriers of Islam would not letin any way 
be fulfilled. He began with the abolition of the khilafat, in 
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whose wake went khankas and parda and polygamy. To 2 
the orthodox these are essentials of Islam, but Kamal Pasha 
dealt at one storke a fatal blow to these essentials. On the 1f 


day of inauguration of the new Turkish code, he declared j 
unequivocally that the Quran was an antiquated book of ( 
laws, which did not suit the needs of the new age. The new | 
Turkish code was thus framed in utter disregard, and in | 
in some cases in open defiance, of the rules of the Quran. 
In the Treaty of Peace signed at Lausanne, July 24,1923, 
Turkey bound herself to respect the rights of non-Muslims, 
and to give religious liberty to all. The following articles | + 
in the treaty bearing on the subject we are considering, present | 
a pleasant contrast tothe previous award of Shar’a on thi 
point:— A 
Art 37. —Turkey undertakes that the stipulations contained in 
Articles 38 to 44 shall be recognized as fundamental laws , no regulation 
nor official action shall conflict or interfere with these stipulations, , 


nor shall any law, regulation nor official action prevail among them. 


Art 38.—The Turkish Government undertakes to assure full and 
complete protection -of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Turkey 
without distinction of birth, nationality, language, race or religion. 
All inhabitants of Turkey shall be entitled to free exercise, whether 
in public or private, of any creed, religion or belief, the observance 
of which shall not be incompatible with public order and good morals. 
Non-moslem minorities will enjory full freedom of movement and of, 2 


emigration, subject to the measures applied, on the whole or on part 


of the territory, to all Turkish nationals, and which may be taken by = 
the ‘Turkish Government for national defence, or for the main- > 
tenance of public order. 

; Art 39.—Turkish nationals belonging.to non-moslem minorities j 
will enjoy the same civil and political rights as Moslems. All the inha- “> 
bitants of Turkey, without distinction of religion, shall be equal before 

the law. Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice a 
any Turkish national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, as for instance admission to public employment, func- > 
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tion and honours, or the exercise of professions and industries. No 
restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any Turkish national of 
any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the press, 
or in publications of any kind, at public meetings. Notwithstan- 
ding the existence of tho official language, adequate facilities shall be 
given to Turkish nationals of non~Turkish speech for the oral use of 
their own language before the courts. 

The code adopted in Egypt is an imitation of the code 
of France. The following articles embodied in the constitution 
will be read with a sense of relief by all those who have even 
a cursory acquaintance with the former state of affairs in 
this Islam—ridden land :— 

Art 3.—All Egyptians shall be equal before the law. They 
shall have equal enjoyment of civil and political rights and shall be 
equally liable for public charges and duties without any distinction 
of race, language or religion. They alone shall be eligible for civil, 
military and public office ; strangers shall only be eligible in excep- 


tional cases to be defined by law. 


Art 4. —The liberty of the individual shall be guaranteed. 
Art 12. —There shall be absolute freedom of conscience. 


Art 13. —The state shall; in conformity with established custom 
in Egypt, protect the free exercise of all religious beliefs, on condi- 
tion that there shall be no violation of public order or morals. 

Art 14. —Fireedom of thought shall be guaranteed. Within the 
limits of the law all persons shall have the right to express freely 
their views by word, writing, pictures or otherwise. 

The same spirit is reported to be at work in: Persia: 
People are longing for liberty, and. wilbin the near future 
achieve it. In India, too, the change that is coming over 
independent Islamic countries is bound to have its repercuss- 
ions. The need for that change is here paramount, for in the 
friendly attitude of all Indian communities towards one another 
guaranteeing to every individual, no matter in what commu- 
nity born, the right of freedom of thought, spcech and action, 
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and to every community, the right of unrestricted propaganda, , ~ 
religious and cultural, lies the only prospect of the final 
emancipation of this country. Tyranny of any form and shape, A 
privileges of any sort, enjoyed by one community at the expen- << 
se of another, domination of any description exercised by 

one class of individuals over another, are a negation of the very 

idea of Swarajya. To get rid of the foreign yoke, you have 

first to break asunder the smaller yokes of exclusive 

pririleges of privileged castes and communities. Equal duties 

for all, equal rights for all, equal obligations and equal opportu- 

nities for all— this is to be the motto of free India. Every 
‘community has to be purged today of all those customs and > 


conventions in vogue in it which militate against this spirit of 


equality. For the Indian Muslim the essential condition of =. 
progress in this direction is to look beyond the Quran, just as 
Musalmans in other countries are already looking beyond it. “Ss 


To the Indian this liberal insight is natural, as it is the 
primeval legacy of the Seers of the Vedas. In the Rigveda 
we read :— 


ZTE None greater, none smaller, ye are brethren, who progress | , 
‘ ~ together. ; 
f Aye, we are all equal. Equality is our birth-right,— a 
right vouchsafed to us human children at the dawn of creation 
Be Ie Omniscient Benificent Mother through the divine 
_ Iallabies of the Veda. We have simply to reflect and the 
othing lays with which our inner nature is already 
‘become audible to the physical ears too, and we are_ 
sed ia the extacy of oneness, born of our immediate 
sensation as babes sucking at the breast of the same Loving 
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THE PROBLEM OF SHUDDHI. 


Romesn Cuanpra Banenser. M. A. 


HUDDHI has now become a familiar thing with us. 

Weread accounts of Shuddhi here and there, and as Hin- 

dus become delighted to think that we are regaining our 

lost ground very fast. But there are certain things in con- 

nection with Shuddhi which we should not overlook. Other- 
wise the whole fabric of Shuddhi will crumble to pieces. 


When we read of the reports of Shuddhi in the papers 
we care to know only of the beginning of a process, the 
end of which will determine the success or failure of the 
ceremony. I know of many cases of “grand Shuddhi” 
announced in the papers in which the converts gradually 
shrank back into the Moslem or the Christian fold, because . 
the Hindu society could not keep them. In Bengal there 
isa much advertised institution which magnifies the work 
actually done, only, it seems, for the purpose of catching the 
public eye and for attracting money. For the persons conver- 
ted whose number is deliberately exaggerated, no arrangements 
for religious training are made nor any definite status in 
Hindu society is given to them. The result inevitably is that 
the converts return to the condition in which they were 
living. If Shuddhi becomes a profession like wholesale or 
retail trade, there is little room in it for sound and honest 
work—more attention being given to show and advertisement. 
Even the ceremony itself loses its serious aspect at the 
hands of those amateur workers who dabble in it for money or 
reputation alone. I have heard bitter complaints against 
Shuddhi workers who performed the ceremony with scandalous 
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levity and fickleness — reducing the ceremony to a mere 
act of lightly scattering a few flowers over a concourse of men 
and women. Happily for the cause these men and women were 
animists ( as they are called ) with scarcely any idea of true 
religion. Had they been Christians or Muslims with previous 
experience ( however superficial ) of religion, the results 
would have been more disastrous. No would-be convert from 
the Christians or the Muslims would have any faith in Shuddhi 
after hearing the reports of such farcical Shuddhi ceremomy. 
Add to this the fact that the converts are left to fare as they 
may, without the least notice being taken of them after the 
cercemony. The noticeof the workers of such Shuddhi is 
to publish the news under flaring head-lines in papers and 
their appeal to the public for money. 

Then comes another important question—what will be 
the status of the converts in Hindu society? At the 
last Hindu Conference in Bengal ( at Mymensingh ) the chair- 
man of the reception committee deplored the fact that the 
converts were getting neither priests to do their religious 
rites nor temples to worship in. How long will converts live 
in the Hindu fold under these conditions ? 

What then is the solution of this problem ? To me , the: 
Vedic religion is the one & only remedy here. It offers to all 
its followers, new converts or old adherents, the same social. 
and religious rights. There is no difficulty about the status 
of the converts. One has not to rack his brain to. find out 
what temples the converts will be admitted to, or what 
religious rites they will be allowed to participate in along 
with the other castes, or what particular religious books they 
will be allowed to read and what not. 


The Arya Samaja is the only wing of the great Hindu 
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questions. In cases where it is clearly seen that a man is 
= sure to be taken into his'former caste after re-conversion, the 
convert may be left to his choice. But in all other cases, i.e, 
where there are difficulties about the social status of the convert 
to obviate the chance of his getting disgusted with the 
new society in which he does not get equal rights with others, 


the convert may be admitted to the Arya Samaja. 


Two objections may be raised against my suggestion. 
First, orthodox Hindus will take fright at the name of the 
Arya Samaja. I have been in Hindu Sabkas where the mem- 
bers regard Aryas with suspicion and mistrust and wish they 
were not there. Apart from the fact that it is Arya Samajists 
who in most places opened Hindu Sabhas where there were 
none aced that leaders like Swami Shraddhanand ji worked 
heart and soul for Hindus, not Aryas alone, orthodox Hindus 
and Hindu Sabhites should remember that mere lectures on 
Sangathan and the Moslem outrages cannot unite the Hindus. 
No Sangathan will be complete until we can bring all 
Hindus under the banner of one Scripture and give them one 
set of religious practices. This full and complete Sangathan 
can be found in the ideal the Arya Samaja stands for. 


The second objection that may possibly be raised is this 
that even Aryas retain the superstition of caste. But here 
we must remember the fact that it is the Arya Samaja we are 
concerned with and not what this or that Arya Samajist 
says or does. No Arya Samajist can object if an untouchable 
takes up the Sanskaravidhi, the book of Vedic ceremonies, and 
regulates his life thereby. No Arya Samaja Mandir is closed 
to anyone. Even if any Arya Samajist says, under the influence 
of his old Sanatani superstition, that he will not dine with 
an untouchable, he cannot do so in the name of his religion 
or his Samaja. Nay he must incur the censure of the Samaj 
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thereby. I know of a Moslem gentleman who refused to 
dine with a Moulvi whom the former considered a low-caste 
man. But he could not do that in the name of Islam. I 
know of a Hindu leader of all-India fame who took his own 
Brahmin cook and his own servants to a village in Bengal where 
he had gone to lecture at a vast gathering of untouchables. 
The Brahmin leader could not bear the very idea of eating at 
the hands of Bengalis, not to speak of eating with or drinking 
water from the hands of an touchable Bengali! Fancy the 
effect of his lectures against untouchability! But no Arya 
leader could do such a scandalous deed, I believe. 

Since the Arya Samaj is the great bulwark against the 
Moslem attacks upon Hindus, Hindus should ponder over 


these matters. - 
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SOURCES OF LAW IN THE 
MANUSMRITI. 
BY 


Vasupeva SHARMA. 
JY HERE is perhaps no other word so important and 
7%)» varied in its interpretations as the word Dharma 
(aH) in Sanskrit literature. In the vocabulary of 
Roman law also the word Jus had more meanings than any 


4 


other word. It meant “law ” asthe rule of action, “right” as 
opposed to wrong, “strict law” as opposed to equity, “justice”, 
“the place where justice was dispensed”, and so on, In 
Sanskrit Dharma stands for religion, duties, morality, conduct, 
justice, virtue, piety, law, custom or usage, right; IHU means 
judge, waafcag the council to decide law points. 


In the Smriti, Dharma stands for eternal justice person- 
fied ( ant fe amarat: VIIL6.), the presiding deity whom 
Daksa gave ten of his daughters in marriage ( aa a ga anta 
IX. 129). Dharma in the scheme of universal classification 
of things stands in the foremost rank of the Sattvik objects 
( XII, 50). Dharma as the omnipresent witness of our con- 
duct knows their piety ( anf aaa: aaafeat VIII, 86). Se- 
condly Dharma means righteousness and virtue in such 
phrases as afa: gRraiafa: xi, 21, and ‘aq is the only friend 
which accompanies one after death’ (an Ga gagga fauna 


 scagatfa a: viii, 17 ) Dharma means the entire sum of rules 


governing life in all its aspects; such rules were progressive 
and changing with each moving cycle of time ( aì Bagh wat: 
I. 85, and adafa aaa: ). Dharma as moral duty is empha- 
sised in II. 237, whereit issaid that reverence towords parents 
is the highest Dharma, all else is aubsidiary ( q9 UR: I: 
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arateqaaisea saa II, 237). Dharma in such phrases as 
ag aH (viii, 7) means the duties of husband and wife. 
Dharma as custom was recognised in the usages of castes, 
families, guilds and districts 


( ZUIAN TAIA GIAA aaa | 

TIS ToT aA TASEEN: I 
1,118). Inthe word wame ( Manu II. 10 and III. 232 ) 
pe an stands for the academic subject which was studied and the 
books of which were recited, so to say a branch of learning 
( aama: one studying Dharma XII, 111). Dharma as civil 
law was vyavahara, which was divided into eighteen titles of 
i law. Dharma as justice is referred toin VIII, 18, 12, and 

antaa i is mentioned asthe court where justice wasadministered 

a aataanfassia adalat: anfa: VIII, 23 ). 


; The first beginnings of juristic conception about 
= Dharma were evolved from the idea of a Divine Power 
i which upholds all beings by its great might, so that 
force (aa ) was the sanction underlying the wor king of all 
= phenomens i in nature ( wagefaeaia anaa aa: varie 
aM aga gagala qaqa: ). It was believed that every 
a: thing was moving under the stress of divine appointment 
(aar JAJAR TAA ATAT hymn in the Rigveda ). The 
yee sof knowing that will was through a knowledge of 
th en s Veda, and hence Veda came to be identified with 4H 1 
= Veda was the highest source and final authority in all 
i of D “Dharma Cad f fagiaararat gai quri sfà: 11,13; and 
Eingi ead. saa] fafaa 4 11,8 ). What the Veda 
dictated was Vidhi (directory), and the Vihita karma (en- 
joined action ) was the dharma. Omission to do the enjoined 
deviating from it involved sin which could be 
y off by expiatory penances Croce fata sao 
mafi aà = ATS : X144). snlieueh the Mimansa (szecetice) 


‘= 
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early recognised Veda tand Dharma as identical things, yet 

X it was also believed that the Veda contained many things 
which were simply exhortatory or explanatory ( awarz ), 
while it did not contain many things which were matters 

of experience in daily life and therefore had to be upheld. 
To know them another source was to be tapped, and hence 
the authority of Smriti or tradition was introduced. 


The ancient sages of the Vedicperiod ‘had seen Dharma 
face to face by the enhanced virtue cf their penances 
aaran in: WII: araga: -aea (afafafacta agat) They 

P had no doubts in the regulation, of their conduct. They 
i possessed intiutive vision to discriminate between, 4% andi 
aat (atad faaam: X, 106,108. ). 


But the three ages of Krita, Treta and Dwapara had: 

4 passed away with their sacred memories and Dharma had 
dwindled according to. the measure of the deterioration of the 

yugas ( gagiaigsTa: ) In matters of suspense where the clear 
version of the Veda was wanting, the men of Kali-age had 

no other alternative but to see how the ancient Rishis 

had conducted themselves on similar or occasions. 

Jit was remembered inthe shape of Gathas that Ajigarta 
mortified by hunger pounced forward to devour his own 

m san and did not. incur sin ( a atfecaa qa X, 10.5.), that 
Vamadeva who was an adept in the knowledge of 
Dharma ( aAiaaafaaanm: ) tasted the fleshofa dog when. 
hunger tormented him ( X,106 ), that Bhardwaja, a performer- 
of great austerities, accepted, many cows from the car- 
penter Vridhu, when he was starving together with hissons 
in, a lonely forest ( X. 107), and that Viswamitra, who. 
well knew what was right and wrong, ate the haunch of a. 


é dog accepting it from the hands of a chandala, These and 
many other gatlias. of Vedic- period liad come down in the. 
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memory of the nation and they were literally the Smritis 
(reminiscences). Manu refers to the former ages 
( JAFFA, ), to the custodians of archaic traditions ( 33 arat: 
agian sidafea gufag: IX. 42) and ‘to hoary conducts 
(area aaa, ga V. 22 . Thus Ña was the source 


of knowing Dhrama where Veda was silent. 


But neither the Veda nor the Gathas could exhaust 
all possible matters where decision might be needed, and 
doubtful points might- arise which could land the honest 
believer in difficulty as to the proper course of his action. 
For enlightenment on such undecided points of Dharma 
the ancient sages had approached the Prajapati Manu born 
of self existent Brahman, repositary of all knowledge ( ad- 
araaat fea: 11,7), with the request “ Be pleased, Revered 
Sir, to expound to us the Dharma of all the castes and 
mixed castes, as you alone know the ritual and spiritual 
essence of the self-existing Veda.” Manu accepted their 
request and directed one of his disciples, Bhrigu, to complete 
the work of revealing the Dharma, as Manu had taught it 
to him. This was the dialectic method of knowing things, 
and the sages could put any question that appertained to 
their subject and to human life in general, and could inter- 
rupt: the exposing teacher whenever they wished. These 
utterances had grown from age to age, and every new teacher 
in the school contributed in his turn something in the 
direction of systematising the old Smriti and bringing 
the discussions up to date by the addition of new things, 


Thesmritis began to possess separate importance as hand- 
books of legal literature, and though in theory the Veda was 
still the foremost authority for the determination of Dharma, 
( the term Veda covering to the mantra and the Brahmana ), 
for all practical purposes, viz., rules of education, sraddha, five 
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sacrifices, domestic duties, expiatory rites, polity and civil law, 
the Smritis were theonly books that could afford guidance 
and detailed information. Henceithe fiction was formulated 


_that the Smriti could not be called into question, since in 


both the Sruti and the Smriti the sacred Jaw shone forth 
(afte ai aTi antares g eaf: 1 à aatdsadinied aea 
wat fe faam u IL, 10 ) The Smriti began tobe said to 
possess the same paramountauthority as that of the Veda 
because Tapas was the special feature in the origin of Vedu, 
and with that very Tapas Prajapati had composed the 
Smriti Sastra ( asgfafed edt aqaagagqay: | aaa AJIA- 
qara? XI. 243). The root of the Smriti became invete- 
rately fixed and it could not be questioned ( at saneta a 
a3 II, 11 ). 


This was a sound confession of the development of 
Dharma through its next stage, the Smriti. The third source 
of law @Zart or METAT ( lI. 6, 12 ) means usage or custom 
and it was the chief material which the Smritis digested as 
time elapsed. It is admitted that the primieval laws of coun- 
tries, of castes ( atfà ),tof families (@@ ), and the rules concer- . 
ning religious bodies ( 1143 ), and companies of traders ( 7 ), 
Manu has declared in these Institutes ( WA sfergqmatrag: 
J, 118 ). 


It is true that the compiler of the Manu-Smriti had 
surveyd all the customs that were prevalent in his days, but 
customs also change after some time and new usages introduce 
themselves in the social fabric, and the people ascquiesce in © 


the change. Hence it was laid down that :— 


‘A king who knows the sacred law, must inquire into | 
the laws of castes, of districts, of guilds, and of families, and | 
thus settle the special law of each.’ VIII, 41. 
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What, also, may have been practised by the virtuous, 
by such twice-born men as are devoted to the Jaw, that 
he shall establish as law if it be not opposed to the customs of 
countries, families, and castes.’ ( VIII, 46 ). AANPSATAANA- 
faaa IFR. In measures of consolidation, it is advised that 
a conqueror shall make authoritative the lawful customs of 
the newly acquired kingdoms ( sawufa a gata aat aratat- 
fzata, VII, 208 ). 


The meaning of the phrase aeaiia at am ( IE. 238 } 
has been variously construcd by commetators ; Kulluka ex- 
plains it as ‘ knowledge of the self’ ( aaga Alaina). The 
Smriti has recorded a very strong protest in several places 
against the right of Shudras to expound the law or do any teach- 
ing work. Hetce it is better to combine the above phrase 
together with another which is wa: aaa: aaa: ( 1240). 
i,e. the Dharma is to be gleaned or picked from all sources, 


and Medhatithi has actually said in his commentary on II, 238 
that 4¢ u4 means special law whieh is not taught in the: 


Dharma-sastras but appertains to local usage and custom, 
and such may be gathered even from a Chandala in the course 
of administering justice (TI, 238). The prescribed law ix 


always to be supplemented by custom and usage and Manuas a. 
jurist recognised the superior claim ofi custom, though it, 


might be of the Shudra caste. 


Some hints may be gathered ifrom7the text of the Smriti 
to show how the present version took shape and by what 
apparatus it could modify itself. The king had absolutely 
no hand in the making of laws, Nowhere is this. power 


vested in him, only once the qra waa ( royal edict ) is men- 


tioned where it is laid down that the forging of a royal edict 
was punishable with death (IX, 232). The king’s sole business 


_ was protection of his people by proper infliction of puvish- 
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> ment in strict accordance with law (ua). He had to admi- 
nister the law ashe found it ( aw atta AYA WIG OA) = hin 
¥ powers of revision and appeal he could revise the decisions 
of his Judges but that only in conformity with the existing 
law ( IX, 234). The decree which he gave between two 
contending parties was invoilable (VII, 13). This only means 
that the decisions of the courts could not be transgressed. 
But the source of law which the king administered, was not 

he himself it was, on the contrery, the jurists of his time. 


The jurists or Dharmajnas ( 4491: ) were the Brah- 
manas. ‘The very birth of a Brahmana is an eternal incar- 
nation of the law, for he was born ( to fulfil ) the law’ (I, 98 
seqfata fasea gaea avad a fe antdaaa:) A Brah- 
=» mana is the protection of the treasury of Jaw ( anataatfa ) i.e., 

he is entrusted with the safe preservation and growth of law 


es 


( I.99 ). Manu composed his Institutes mainly for the 
Brahmana (I, 102). The duty of teaching and learning fell 
chiefly on the Brahmanas :— 


figu agga asa gaad: | 
fasta amea aag ala Aafaa il R, 202 I 


‘A learned Brahmana shall carefully study these 

( Institutes ) and duly instruct his pupils in them, and 

> nobody else.’ ‘To study this work is the best means of se- 

curing welfare, it increases understanding, it procures fame, 
and leads to supreme bliss ( I, 106 ).’ 


So it was the Brahmanas who studied the Jaw them- 
selves and explained it to inquisitive disciples. They were 
_ the judges also. The qualifications ofa Dharma-sastri and 
Dharmastha were almost the same. It were they who inter- 
preted, compiled and supplemented it. Both the people and 
the king depended upon them for guidance in Dharma ( XI], 
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108 ). They applied reasoning and discussion to elucidate 
the secrets of Dharma and there must have been lively expo- 
sitions between the teacher and the taught ( asap mga aa 
@ ay az Rac: XII, 106 ). 


The author of the Code knew that his was not the final 
word on all matters that would come for consideration. New 
issues must present themselves in course jof time, and so 


he says :— 


mMaqeated wasa weeaqafayad XII, 107. 


‘t The secret of this Manava Sastra is this.’ And the secret 
as given, fully illustrates the method by which all law 
in India had had its development.“ If any difficulty 
presents itself with respect to law not herein embodied, 
and the question arise ‘what or how to do,’ then that 
which Barahmanas who are Sistas propound shall 


doubtlessly have legal force.” 


(amag aigan carfafa ARAA 

a Ru man ag: a ad: eagaifra: | XII. Ios. ) 
The next verse defines a fm in the following manner:— 

‘Those Brahmanas must be considered as Sistas who 

have studied the Veda together with its appendages 
together with Dharma.’ ( XII,101 ). Asall Dharma is stored 
in the Veda, such Sista Brahmanas by their knowing the Veda 
have the right to interpret the the Sruti’s meaning about 
Dharma, for they have realised the revelation face to face 
( afascaataa: XII. 109 ). 


The constitution of a Parisat was the logical outcome - 


of this view, and the Parisat could consist of ten, 
three or even one Brahmana ( XII, 113). The composition 
of the decemvir Paarisat ( anact qax ) shows to what advan- 
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ced stage the literature even on had developed itself. The idea 
of appointing a Parisat of a representative nature marks a 
developed state of juristic conception, and undoubtedly that 
stage had been reached before a work like the present Smriti 
could be produced. The Parisat was guided by the 
Veda which was considered to be the source of all law, 
and by their sense of equity ( TASET ), justice 
(aafate: aaa: afm: ) and good conscience ( @ztalea- 
gata: II, 1). 


——— 
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RE-INCARNATION 
A REPLY TO VALERIA B. JACK 
an O stisfactory answer tot his query has hitherto been forth- 
y coming, because a problem becomes insoluble if it is 
wrongly presented. We can never elucidate the Law of Cause 
and Effect, if we start our task by investigating results. 

It is written: “AS ABOVE—SO BELOW!” Too often 
werevert the axiom! Jf we say: “AS BELOW—SO ABOVE!” 
our conclusions are bound to be fallacious. 

“ABOVE” is the radiant model: Man, as he should be. 

“BELOW” is the sad parody: Man, suchas he actually is. 

To bridge that immense gulf we must start at the top, 
not at the bottom. 


It is insufficient to merely “ASSUME that God, the 
Divine Intelligence or Law, is superior to Man”. We must 


be bold and give the Supreme something better than the 


benefit of the doubt. 


We must assert with complete conviction that He is the 
very essencé of Justice and Mercy. Then we rise on the 
wings of Faith and hitch our wagon to a star. We obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the tangled maze of Life and behold its 
intricate windings. 

We cannot gain knowledge of Divine Laws of retribu- 
tion, by studying Police Records, for the Heavenly methods 
are totally different. God is not a Super-Policeman, eager to 
apprehend culprits and have them duly sentenced and pu- 
nished. He is Absolute Wisdom, manifested through Perfect 
Love and the repression inflicted on His erring children is 
EDUCATIONAL and not PUNITIVE. 


Here on earth, we suffer chiefly for our sins of Commis- 
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sion; in the Beyond we have to atone our sins of Omission, —a 
formidable task! We are told that the Sinners shall enter 
Heaven before the Pharisees. “Our errors, mistakes and 
crimes” have of course to be paid for, but when the field has 
been cleared of tares, it may still yield a rich crop. 
Stony soil, lacking fertile elements, is in a far worse 
condition. 

TO BE evil is far Worse than to Do evil occasionally. 

Man-made Laws deal almost exclusively with hard, 
solid facts. Scant attention is paid to intangible circum- 
stances, 3 

The Criminal in the dock is often the Scape-goat of our 
lop sided civilization. Bad heredity, deplorable environment 
and defective will-power are big faetors which ought to be 
incladed in the accounts. 

Invisible Balance-sheets are kept by the Recording: 
Angels and each item is automatically traced im its proper 
place and the sum-total is carried. forward, 

That is KARMA } 

Divine Mercy veils;te past to. save us. from despair. 
We might never start paying-off okt debts, if we knew their 
enormity. Who would: have the courage to live, if he knew 
that in a previous.life he had been.a Judas or a Nero ? 

Why waste time with idle speculation ? 

The infant digests the foad in its feeding—hottle an’ 
thrives on it,, though it possesses ne. knowledge of calories and 
vitamins. 

The remedy to all our ills is not to “Know” their cause,, 
but to. Frust implicitly the Divine Healer. If we drain with, 
submission. the bitter cup presented by Fate, then we shalk 
find inits depth the remedy we need and tie Elixir indis- 
pensable for Transmutation to higher forms of life. 


M. KARADSA 
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DAYANANDA :-HIS CALL TO YOUNG 
INDIA. 


THE LAWS OF SELE-RESTRAINT & SERVICE 
Anppress BY T.L. VASWANI. 


aN the course of hisaddress at the Arya Samaja Pandal, 


uh Agra, on the Shiyratri evening, T,L. Vaswani said :— 
P ; 


In the long ago appeared in India a seer who was also 
tapasvi. After years of meditation and self-discipline he 
feels he must go from place to place to give a message of help 
and healing; for there was sorrow in the world and men every- 
where were groping in the dark. Coming one day to a town 
to deliver his message he said to the people:—“Open ye the 
gate of the heart”! And to you Icome with this ancient 
message :— “Open the gate of the heart”! For current 
education has gone the wrong way. Current education does 
not train emations, does not educate the heart. Yet not 
natil the heart is sound may knowledge be truly fruitful, 


In him of whom I speak,-in Rishi Dayananda,a rich 
mind was in union with a radiant heart. Dayananda knew 
not a word of English. But he was a man of great Culture. 
Tle was more educated than we who, proud of our English 
education, have trampled upon the poor and turned away in 
pride from the Indian ideal of life. Our education is imitation. 
And imitation kas no survival value. Imitation is weakness. 
I salute Dayananda as a risht, as a nation-builder, as a prophet 
of shakti. And only in shakta may you builda new India,- 
in shakti, not in council-debates, not in paper- resolutions. 


not in parehments of Parliament. 
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Dayananda’s message to youngmen is :-Arise! Awake! 
and be ye sons of shakti. The violent are not sons of sharti. 
All bhoga is violence with oneself. The truly strong are simple. 
Youngmen today ‘run after pleasures and Western fashions. 
Shakti is built not in bogha but in brahmacharya, not in 
pleasure but in self-restraint. Youngmen, true to the law of 
brahmacharya and filled with the spirit of service, will liberate 
the long-suppresed shakti of India. For there is no true 
self-respect without reverence for the creative forces within 
us; and there is no neal religion without service of the poor 


and suppressed. 
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ROBERT BURNS 
SCATLANDS PLOUGHMAN POET 

Those of us who have been fortunate enough to come 
into contact with the writings of Robert Burns can 
testify without hestitatiop to his undoubted genius. Each 
of his poems shines with the polish of lyrical perfection. 
Wnen we read his sad poems we are sad with him, when 
we look at his lighter works, our hearts bound with joy 
and merriment that was once the poet’s own delight. He 
was born to very poor parents in the year 1759 at Kyle 
in the county of Ayre, As soon as was possible, Robert 
was put to work on a farm, until in early youth we find 
him wielding the plough with the dexterity of a man, 
and working hard from morn till night, thrashing and 
preparing corn and seed for sale. But for his father Robert 
might never have been the great manhe grew to be in 
after years; his father rigidly believed in education, and wor- 
ked until he wasable to send Robert toa small school at 
Alloway Miln, where the pot excelled himself in every 
subject,—in reading, writing and arithmetic—and took rank 


above several who were his seniors, It wasat Mossgiel. 


that Robert first became known in the neighbourhood. as 
a maker of rhymes. - An excellent farmer though he was 
(for few could equal him ) it will be seen that the man 


who stops to write verses on the frisking of his sheep when. 
he should be driving them to pasture— who pauses to, 


write an ode about the horse he should be saddling---- 
and who lingers to write a ballad on his prettiest reaper, 
can have but little chance of ever becoming a suecessful 
farmer. And this was the case with Robert Burns; whilst 
Jabour held his body, poetry held his soul, and was 


slowly but yery surely obtaining a grip on his verp life, 
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changing him hourly and daily into that dreamer and 
idealist Nature intended him to be. Various subjects first 
awaken the poetic Muse in men who afterwards become 
poets. With Robert it was Love that first stirred him 
to the depths of his soul. He jotted down, in a little 
note-book, lines in praise of a fair-haired girl, a part- 
ner in the stubble-field, and from whose delicate white 


‘hands he used to extract the thistle stings. Very few of 


the earlier poems of Robert Burns have been preserved, but 
here is one of them, and one which showed promise even them. 


I dreamed 1 iay where flowers were springing, 
Gaily in the sunny beam, 
Listening to the wild bird singing 
By a falling crystal stream. 
Straight the sky grew black and daring 
Thro’ the woods the wild winds rave, 
Trees, with aged arms, are warring, 


O’er. the swelling drumlie wavo 


Thereafter, every girl Robert met who pleased his eye 
he would assail with verse, in an endeavour to win her over. 
But ladies are not very apt to be won by verse, be it ever so 
elegant ; for to them the person who so adorns them with the 
roses and lilies of his imagination is only a dreamer, and they 
look round for more substantial comfort. Waller’s lavish 
praise only served to draw forth smiles from Sacharissa, whilst 
another beautiful lady saw in Lord Byron only a pale-faced 
lad and lame of foot at that, and married a man, who, though 
lacking in poetical merit, could leap a five-barred gate with 
ease. And yet in spite of all this Robert imagined himself 
loved, and continued to pour forth the fulness of his soul in 
beautiful poems. That Robert Burns was enslaved by Nature 
there is no doubt atall. In his twenty-fourth year he de- 
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elared, “There is scarcely any earthly object gives me more—I 
do not know that I should call it pleasure, but something that 
exalts me, something which enraptures me—than to walk in 
the sheltered side of a wood or a high plantation, in a cloudy 
winter day, and hear the stormy wind howling in the trees, and 
raving o'er the plain. It is my best season for devotion : my 
mind is wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm for Him, who, in 
the pompous language of a Hebrew bard ‘walks on the wings 


of the wind.’ 


Poetry soon became the dominating feature of Burns’ 
life. He wrote poems with the reaping-hook in his hand, 
at the plough, and at the harrow, anywhere, if inspiration 
suddenly overcame him. “My passions,’ he said, “when 
once lighted up, rage like so many devils till they get vent in 
rhyme and then the conning over my verses, like a spell, 
soothes all into quiet.” 

And now we come to one of the saddest incidents 
in the poet’s life, his courtship and marriage to Jean 
Armour. Too poor to contemplate marriage in the first 
instance, they courted for about four years at the end of 
which Jean Armour bore him a child. This, to one so 
destitute as Robert was a very unfortunate event, but worse 
was to follow; the father of Jean Armour upon hearing 
of his favourite daughter’s union with the poet was torn 
with anguish and as she pleaded on her knees before him 
for leniency he snatched the marriage lines from her and 
commanded that she was to think herself no longer the 
wife of Robert Burns. Swayed by the strength .of her 
father’s authority she obeyed, refusing to see or hearken 
to anything the poct might have to say to her. At first 
Robert was driven into a blind rage by her action and 
then when this wore offa little he sought to forget all 


= 
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niverse, to be the founts of all energy, where the learners 
were led to understand the secret of the universe by their 
own efforts and reflections, 


Then we badly stand in need of technical knowledge 
to preserve such of our industries as have escaped the cruel 
and heartless blows of the invader and the conqurer and to 
revive and improve the industries that have disappeared 
from this land which once exported its silks and cottons tg 
the farthest corners of the world, 


The programme chalked out may appear to be tog 
ambitious, to be too difficult to accomplish, but it is not quite so, 
Only if we could mobilize our forees, if we could induce the 
educated upper classes to use even a fraction of their leisure 
time for the benefit of their fellow brothers, withina few 
years we can turn this land of ours into a veritable heaven, 
an island of peace and plenty. Such the result of-a little 
sacrifice, & small effort to discharge our debt, to fulfil 
a vow ! Shall we make up our mind to discharge the 
Rishi Rina’ ; ; 


—— 0 
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ANCIENT INDIAN IDEALS 
OF LIFE. 
Dr. Buagavan Das M.A. LL.D. 


No people have finer ideals in their traditions than 
the Hindus, none have more sadly perverted and distorted 
their ideals and dragged them in the mire as we have done, 
No people have more far-reaching solutions of human prob- 
lems in all departments of life, none are so mismanaging them 
in practice. The most burning problem of the day, in the 
terms most in vogue at present, is the reconciling of the 
individual and society, of the one and the many. In Reli- 
gion and Ethics, in Dharma, Law spiritual and temporal , 
the seers of the Vedas make this reconciliation on the 
largest possible scale, by saying : 

aed Baier yar aenda A | 
Baqag arai ad? a fagacaz I Isha Upanishad. 


And Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, adds, 


arna: afaRarfa qi a ana | 
quanta Asda aeqcearty faaAq ll 


"M. Bh. Shanti. p. 


“See God: in your self and in all, and see all in God, i.e., 
your self; and therefore do unto others as you would be 
done by, and do not do unto them what ye would that they 
should not do unto you.” Manu and Vyasa and Krishna 
tell us,— 

ga acnafrass...afearetenogater N Gita. 

gad aged a mre a AIRA | 

sq gfaa a aigheadicaar tt 

TEeAKMARIG A ad Be Raz: || Manu, 
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Rauaaeg fata ata ii 
M. Bh. Shanti p. 


“Seek refuge in rationality ; he who loses reason, loses 
himself. Cultivate Reason diligently ; he who does not know 
the reason for the law, cannot really know the law ; reason, 
reasonableness, rationality, is the only ratio-maker, relation- 
maker, synthesiser, reconciler. Base your laws, spiritual and 
temporal, on the accumulated stores of science, checked by 
first-hand observation and critical argument.” 


In Science and Philosophy, Krishna has described the 
ideal ; 
agi yzaquraanseangisafe t 
aa aa a facait aa amaa agti Gita. 
“ Knowledge is completed and self-realisation is fulfilled; 
oply when the Many hus been traced buck to the One, and 
Organised knowledge 


? 


the One traced out into the Many. ’ 
is Science ; completely organised knowledge is Philosophy.. 
The seeing of similarity in diversity is science, the Science 
of the Finite; the seeing of Unity in diversity is Philosa~. 
phy, the Science of the Infinite. 

In Polities, Manu has declard, 


et qa ge adma gayi Manu. 
and the Upanishat says 
amig: wimais: aaa: aA aug waf i: 
Chhandogya = 
“The rule of the Self is happiness, thea-rule of. another - 
is misery; the rule of the Self, Atma, not.of the body, 
which is the first “other,” the rule of the higher-self moved 
by philanthropy, not of the lower-self moved by; the selfish 
baser passions. And Shukra explains 
TINT ANTAL STAT Mig Ts: Aral geifea; |! Shukraniti. 


sa 
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“The King,i.e. the executive authority, is the 
tuler of the people; but the wise man ‘ who has been 
placed in front,’ has been selected and elected by the 
people as their well-wisher, the maker of beneficent laws.” 
amag, udfaainaiag, MA: arkaa gu at fea: faiga 
afea:, Iaa: afafatees, frfa: arfa: giifeas ! f 
—“ he is the ruler, the controller, of the executive authority, 


3» 


symbolised by the King. 

In Economics, the problem. of the confliet between indi- 
vidualism and socialism, between the claims of the indivi- 
dual and of society, has its direct origin. This problem. is 
soluble only by a proper social organisation, as is becoming 
recognised in the West also. Oi ancient ideal solution 
is the Varna and Ashrama Dharma, Sumaja-vyavastha, loko 
sangraha. Krishna and Vyasa say + 


agigi aar qe gisant: | 

anija eanan: || Gita. 

mg ad Waa mAai TAR N 
À M. Bh. Bana ja 
‘Tfuman nature divides humar beings into for broad voca- 
tional classes or orders, the four natural estates of every 
civilised realm. Social organisation requires that every one 
should perform his apprópriate special function. Difference of 
temperament and specialisation of fiinctions have produced the 
difference of drders.” This: ancient social organisation based on 


the firm rational ground of Karma, i.e., specific temperamental 


‘function; and worked out in practice with all its essential 


implications of the Vibhaya of Karma and jivike and eshang 
and toshana, the division of Jabour, the equitable partition 
and the special temperament offeach individual, of functions. 


and duties, of corresponding rights : ahd means of living, of 


necessaries as well comforts, and of the ambitions and prizey 
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of life, which serve as the indispensable spurs to activity and 
bring out the best powers of each-(the failure to provide which 
spurs is the greatest weakness of modern socialist sehemes )~ 
this ancient social organisation was calctilated to secure the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. But shifted from 
that basis to one of mere Janma, mere birth, and ignoring 


all individual fitness and vocational aptitude, it has become 


the source of the greatest misery and confusion to our people, 
a curse instead of a blessing. 


Finally, in the Department of Education, which is the 
very foundation of civilised life, the old ideal was the Guru- 
kula. Here only can the special temperament and the pect- 
liar vocational aptitude of each individual be ascertained and 
properly cultivated, so that he may take his proper place 
in the social organisation. Manu, our first law-giver, 
has said : 

aradeg at afa fafaga: | 
sengafa aitasat al aat QISAUSATT I Manu. 

By a little stretching, in accordance with the needs of 
the day, we may well interpret this to meañ that the true 
and proper Varna of the student was specified by the head 
of the Gurukula, the University, at the Samavartana, the 
Convocation ceremony of the ancient time, and his entrance 
into appropriate vocation and successful life made easy 


thereby. 


Norg :—Subécribers when writing or remitting tioney orders should 
always quote their respective chit-numbers; 


MANAGER, 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 
REVIEWED. 
SOURCE OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 


ROF. D. S. Sharma delivered an address under 
i the auspices of the Sanskrit Academy, in which 
he traced resemblances, both verbal and those of 
meaning, between the verses of the Upanisads and the 
Gita. His contention is, as has been alleged also by other 
writers before him, that the Gita is based on the Upanisads 


and the Veda. The comparison is interesting and a lengthy 
quotation will not be found tedious. 


Certain obvious resemblances between the Upanisad and the 
Gita have been noticed by all scholars eastern and western.. There are 
six or seven slokas in the latter scripture which are practically quota- 
tions from the Kathaka mantras. For the sake of completeness let me. 
first briefly remind you of these. 


Firstly, the two following Kathaka mantras have become well- 


known by being quoted in the Gita:— 


“a aran faa ar facfgena palga aye afagq : 
ast fam: mga guot a Raa AATA TUT U 
Beat Arna ged ERY AFAA Eat 

wat at a fantalat ara gfe a geal ww” 


The Gita, reversing the order and making a few alterations in 
the gate of each of them, reads them as follows:— 
“ a aa fe gentt aga RAN GAR | 
Sut at a faa aa gA A BAA n 
a mad feat al wafaaa gaT ufaat ara ya | 
wast fara: MEANA guat A AÀ gra WAT uw” 
It will be observed how the Gita ‘avoids here the difficult problem 
of creation by changing art paqa aya afqq into atg year ufwat 
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at ą ya:i And it is interesting to note, in passing, that it is the 
Upanisadic mantra rather than the Gita sloka that Emerson had in 


? 


his mind when he wrote in his poom on Brahma:— 


“ If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass and turn again.” 

Secondiy, the figure of the world-tree called Asvattha employed 
in the first four verses of the Chapter XV of the Gita beginning with 
arageaa: mag is obviously an elaboration of the Upanisadic man- 
tra beginning with Geagietsaremie asaru: aataa:! Srijut Tilak in 
his commentary on the Gita has a very interesting note on this 
conception of the world-tree. He glances at the parallel conception of 
lgdrasil in Norse mythology , quotes references to the tree from the 
Rig Veda, the Taittiriya Brahmana, the Atharva Veda, the Upanisads 
and the Mahabharata, examines the derivation of the world wry 
and discusses the identification of the tree with zanta, we and Igent. 
It is to be observed that the Upanisad, after describing the world-tree, 
does not speak of cutting it down, as the Gita does. The Gita wants 
us to imagine the tree as standing in the way of the seeker after God- 
Therefore it is only after cutting it down with the sword of detachment 
that one can set one’s feet on the path. 


“u aa: ag acaftenfrasd afenenar a aaia ya: v? 
The Upanised, on the other hand, says, 
“ala am age aaga 0” 

The commentator, no doubt, explains ała YM as agea Jarque 
ge aga ga yi Yg, safada ena Ana wR, and intro- 
duces into his eloquent comment on the mantra the Gita notion of 
cutting down the tree:— 

5 aqaa fagen ana gagag wT sae T: 
But these ideas are not found in the original, 
Thirdly, the eleventh verse of the Chapter VIII of the Gita viz. 


“ agat Aafaa aaf frafa qaaa damm: \ 
usam waa ation AR Ge ag RT wees 1” 
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is Obviously an adaptation of the Upanisadic mantra:— 


Cag Rar gragaraatar avife galf € agafa | 
akam aga aha an of aenzu nafa n atfarag uv? 


It isremarkable that the author of the Gita in this section of 
mga, though quating actually one mantra from his favourite 
Upanisad, has in his mind some four or fiye different Upanisads. The 
expression Wifargay ane: qeata is from the Svetasvatara and the Rig- 
Veda; the verse beginning with waTgHI® nagrada is reminisceut of 
the section in the Prasnopanisad beginning with the question 


“agate tagraragray RUAN gafara HA ata Aq 
qa sata 
the formula molara is from the Katha and the Svetasvatara; and 
the use of the word ww in the double sense of Brahman and syllable 
implies a glance at the Mandukya as well as the Katha. 
Fourthly, the analysis of personality that the Gita gives in Chap 
ter IIL viz., 
“ gfègarfu queargffegaea: ot na: 
aageg a ggat ag? uag au” 

is obviously only a simplification of the analysis given in the two Kathaka 
mantras whose meaning is discussed in the wTgquifaatfwacag of the Brahma. 
sytras:— 

Mafegaea: at mul Wuray Ut RA: | 

naeg a gigg g UZAT ARTER: U 

HEA: UTASUMASUITJEN: W: | 

gore ot feafgar mgt ar ag nfn u” 
Fifthly, the stanza in the second Chapter of the Gita viz., 

| u aaraa afgeaatquagaia ata area: 1 
urgatgan: YOfrwrarcad Aq a Sa wag ,, 
is evidently reminiscent of the Kathaka mantra:— 
“ gaqrarfa aghat a eva: yearitsta arn d a fam: | 
mga am Hues asargal sar FAA Ves N” 


Sixthly, the line a agrsam yaf a warg? qa mas: occuring in 
Chapter KV of the Gita is a faint, though real, echo of the mantra 
which is well-known for its poetic beauty and which occurs in three 
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Upanisads—the Katha, the Mundaka and the Svetasvatara, and which 
will bear repetition any number of times :— 


aaa gaf wifi a ag aT RAT faat aia HatsaAty: | 
aña amagna aa aea aar ad fhg fafa 


These six passages are so striking in their resemblance that 
even a casual reader of the Gita and the Upanisad cannot fail to 
notice. But the resemblance between the two scriptures does not 
end here. There aroa number of other passages in the Gita in which 
the resemblance to the Upanisad is not so striking, derived from the 


same source. 


Firstly, the famous description of the yoga-samadhi, in Chapter 
VI seems to be based partly on the Svetasvatara and partly on the Kathaka. 
The former part of the description dealing with the fit place and posture 
for the practice of yoga is, no doubt, derived from the second adhyaya 
of the Svetasvatara where the mantras beginning with saa Ema aH 
mat and ak yat wacafeugaifaafea are prototypes of the slokes begin- 
ning with at arafaddag and ya at afàgra. But tho latter part of 
the description seems to be a wonderful expansion of the two Kathaka 
mantras:— 


“gar agiafagea mafa HANT aE I 
atgg a falga atg: gent afag n 
at dinfafa nea feautafegaararg | 
manda vafa atm fe naaraat nu” 


Tho parallel verses in the.Gita begin with aqt fafaacdt faa aTeara- 

arafaga and end with :— 
“a faciggiadainfaatt aafaa | 
a faga maat safa miaa 0”? 

We have to note carefully here not only the qau of yoga des- 
cribed but also the caution given at the end. ata fe manaa? says ‘the 
Upanisad. Yoga comes and goes. And heuce, adds tho Gita, 3 fagàa 
amaata fanaa. A yogin should not be depressed at his failure 
but pursue his end with determination. 


But it is well-known that the words aT, gmand mgm are used 
in the Gita ina much wider sense than that of mere thought-control or 
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concentration. The Gita is a yoga-sastra in a much more comprehensive 
sense than Patanjali’s aphorisms. Yoga in the Gita means spiritual life 
which brings one mto fellowship with God, anda Yogin is a holy man 
who lives in God whatever may be his mode of life—aaur adatatsta a ai 
afa aaa. Infact, as I have elsewhere maintained, the aim of the entire 
scripture is to convert a «ùi into a yri—that is, a man of the world into a 
man of God. The words gm and mg% occur in close proximity in the 
Gita as in the Upanisad ; but they have a much deeper significance than 
in the formulas gra naat aat and wga AAT Bat. Numerous examples 
might be quoted from the Gita to illustrate the wider meaning attached 


to.these words :— 


Som gerd mal amga: 
‘Aa faga gmt arta arafag n” 
gq afgarengeag a gt: qreran Ad wv” 
“utcaaaatty fagiegrh: SATATE N” 


And above all :— 
Com: mime garat yamg fa Afaa | 
mgt: HART BA ath fAavaà u” 


Yoga is only a part of the Vidya or a means to the Vidya in the 


Upanisad; whereas Yoga ts Vidya in the Gita. This is indicated 
significantly enough in the concluding formulas of the two scriptures. 
The Upanisad has fagraat atnfafa a pream. The two nouns ara in 
conjunction, The Gita has m@faaint anura. The two nouns are in 
apposition. 

Secondly, the description of ña given in Chapter XIII of the 
Gita in five verses teeming with metaphysical antinomies is, again, partly 
based on the Svetasvatara Upanisad and partly on the Kathakopanisad. 
The first of these verses is taken bodily from the Svetasvatara. 


“gaa: ufone acaat fa IgE 
aaa: yanri ganga agf n” 


The first half of the second verse also is from the same Upanisad:- 


Cgafegagunid agafa I 
mam sansla fago gamag a” 
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But let us take the next two. verses :— 


‘aefieag gaaat waa & i: 

weAcanafadd grey aAA TAT N 
afanan a yay fanmfaa a enag | 
yaaa a asad aay aiy a 1” 


These seem to me to be reminiscent of two mantras from the Kathal-a 
Upanisad and.one from the Isa, Upanisad:— 


“arma gt nafa vata arf waa t 
arc Hang Ba aga agaga n 
wui wig waaetcaafeuayg | 
aated fayateara. arat aie a mata i. 
aa aa ag? agate t 

AQAA FACT AG JAMIE ATA: M? 


Note-especially the-parallelism between:— 


“afia a gàg faama a fag v7 
and 

CagAt wity maara we” 
And note also, in passing, that the rhctorical question "ta aatag 2a naait 
agaga indicates the sublime egotism of all great mystics. The Gita, of ` 
course, escapes from, the charge, if charge it is, by making Isvara himself ~ 


the teacher. 
Thirdly, there are three slokas-in Chapter XIII namely, 


Car fara PAN Uraa eA TAA l 
mde sfa meda a mA a aA N, 
amt aand Meman aafaae t 
gaara fnat ae auat ANAA h 
aar RAIMI: pesi mMafAH tfa + 


Ba Bel aur greed una area wv” 


which describe how the divine spark at the centre of our souls is -untouch= 
ed by sin and suffering, as ether and sunlight are unaffected by the dirt- 
of the world. Though the words @a and #az do not occur in the Kathaka- 
but occur in the Svetasvatara, the foregoing verses seem to be a paraphrase. 
of the following Kathaka mantra — 
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Caaf aur wamae aaa feat arga: | 
waar ga yaara a faca mag: Aa Ng: N” \ 
; + 

Pa 
Fourthly, the last two slokas in Chapter II of the Gita viz. $ 
y 


fagia ama: aateguigea frege: t 
faga fag a mifano a 

qq agt feafa: wa Aat mea fagerfa | 
feucateataraartasta agfaatugeata u 


seem to be, again, a paraphrase of an ancient verse quoted in the Brihada- 


ranyak-Upanisad and Kath-Upanisad :— 


“gay aa nASIeA Arar Asea già faat: t 
ay afsat vafa wa ARAIA Nn” 


The second stanza in the Gita extract expands the meaning implied j 
in The Upanisadic expression wa aq BAXGa—even here he becomes 7 y 
Brahman. And Sri Sankaracharya expands it still further when he says 
in his commentary on the Gita fag amog agaaa garu qasma AAR- fe. 


aafe, a agfaatogegai fa—thus probably striking a personal note. 
Fifthly, the two slokas in Chapter XI of the Gita viz. 
“are Xa agar a aida a eaan | 
wer vifa ge gearafa at aur u 


HAUT aAA NA mena faatssta \ 
aa ge aaa wad a aig n” 
~» ~“ ~S 


seem- to be an echo ef the well-known Kathaka mantra which I havo 4 


already quoted in part:— Py 
t 
oe = . D ` 
ATAHICAT qaaa gen) a Raat a agat AAA t > 


a A SONEN 
aààa gya aa mwa: aedarent fagya ad cary u” 


The only difference between the two passages is that the Gita empha- 
sises the bhakti of the worshipper and the Upanised the grace of Iswara 
Both are atone in condemning the soulless ritualism which tries to do 


_ duty for religious emotion. 


Sixthly, the line in the Gita a atgvafaat get nuar auaa è ~a 


which conveys the ethical implications of spiritual life is again an echo = 
_ of the Upanisadic lines:— i 
= 
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“afaa gagaran? aranrizas n 
amaaa afà agrmaantcgata n” 


Similarly, the downward path of sinful souls described by the Gita in 


the verse:— 
“yg afanar get anfa aeafa | 


aTagicag nieda aat argani nAg N 


is reminiscent of the mantra:— 
“a arequa: afaarfa aei naea AAANRA YE | 
ma Ma are ot ef nfa ga: gaagaraga Fn” 
Seventhly the verse: — 
“get yagua A | 
aa va a fact ag FAA aaq wn” 
which describes the unity of all things perceived by a seer expresses 
in plain unfigurative language what the Upanisad says in two figurative 
mantras :— 
“quia gt qe uag faurafa | 
ed unega urgangan TA N 
aman yg wgaifam aga vata | 
: ~£ ` » 
qa gala aaa micat Hata MAR N 


Lastly, there are a number of phrases in the Gita which seem 


to me to be reminiscent of the Upanisadic phrases. I give them below:— 


Upanisad. 
q afgeuts nA way 
R, mandanta 2, naga faa: 
a; a ee aH Jae 3, aan WH Ja 
nqamsafaarea tea magaga 
g, fagd ag afaatad 8 EgICHITAAR 
Hea 
y, ara atalstet a at: 


Gita. 
q, AZIA ww AA 


y, ma tat afer ax 


afa atat 
6. Rgsarat azy 6. agt nanTenTaR- 
afgaatfa faga i aaqganagyaahsag 
7, drat: aayat gi T. JEATA: YENSATERT 
fagta aat Aatat Far afafaw: 
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Evolution Disproved. By, Rev. William A. Willi- 
ams, D.D. Published by the author at, 1202 Atlantic Avenue, 
Canden, New Jersey, U. S. A. Price $1.00. 

The aim of the author is to support the creation theory 
of the Bible against the evolution theory of Darwinistans 
Had he not chosen to champion the now exploded ideas 
espoused on the authority of the Bible that the world was 
created 6000 years ago and that after the flood of Noah the. 
created world started, as.it were, on anew span of existence, 
as that catastrophe had left only a pair of each species. of 
living animals, his attempt might have had a better chance of 
acceptance among thinking humanity. The age assigned to 
the earth and humanity is in strict aceordance. with these. 
antiquated dogmas. The author takes no pains at all to. 
conceal his pro-christian bias. And yet as far as his main. 
theme, viz., the refutation of the Evolution hypothesis is con- 
cerned, he has collected some valuable evidence from the 
writings of men of science and stated some reasonable objec- 
tions that suggest themselves against this theory. We shalb 
take these latter first :— 

1. There must have been innumerable transitional forms in the. 
formation of new species. No convincing evidence of these- missing. 
links exists, 

2 Natural sclection can not account for the instinct of animals 
such as that of the honey bee,” which has practically anticipated the 
discoveries of profound mathematicians. 

4 The offspring of such nearly related species as can be 
crossed are sterile, showing that nature discourages and in no wise 
encourages the formation of new species. 
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5. The changes resulting from the use and disuse of organs are 
not inherited. 

6. Since Darwinism eliminates design, it is only the exploded 
ancient heathen doctrine of chance. 

7. Variation is so slight as to be imperceptible, and therefore, 
cannot account for the “survival cf the fittest.” If the same progressive 
changes do not occur generally, if not universally, in the numbers of 
the same species in the same period, no new species can arise. Such 


gencral changes do not occur. 


8. Natural selection could not make use of initial slight changes. 
“What would be the advantage of the first few hairs of a mammal, 
or the first steps toward. feathers in a bird, when these creatures were 
beginning to diverge from their reptilian ancestors ?” 

9. Even if Darwinism should explain the survival of the fittest, 
it does not explain the arrival of the fittest, which is far more impor- 
tant. 

10. Darwin says,“ I am convinced that natural selection has 
been the most important but not the exclusive means of modification.’ 
Many scientists think it of very little importance, and that it is 
not true. 

11. “The fluctuating variation of Darwinism are quantitative 
or plus and minus variations ; whereas, the differences between species 
are qualitative” Growth and development in one species does not 
produce a new species, which must be of a different kind. Miles 
Darden, of Tenn., was 90 inches tall, and weighed 1000 pounds, but 
remained a member of the human species, though he was as high and 
heavy asa horse. So did the giant Posius, over 10 feet tall, who lived 
in the days of Augustus. 

12. “There isa growing skepticism on the part of biologists 
as to the extreme fierceness of the struggle for existence and of -the 
consequent rigor of selection.” Overproduction and shortage of space 
and food might sometime bea factor of importance, but has ib been 
so in the past? Has it affected the human race? 

13. Darwin proposed the theory of gemmules. Prof. H. H. 
Newman says, “This theory was not satisfactory even to Darwin 
and is now only of historical interest.” 
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14. Darwin’s subsidiary theory of sexual selection has also been 


rejected by scientists as worthless. 


The so-called palaentological proof of evolution, of which 
much has been made by evolutionists are dealt with by Reve- 
yend Williams in Part II of his book. After stating in 
detail what difficulties paclantologists have to meet with in 
assigning the stray limbs and bones, found in different parts 
of the world, which evolutionists have seized upon to cons- 
truct out of theman old human or prehuman structure, to 
areally human body in the imaking, the author cites the 


opinion of a few scientists themselves. 


Dr. Keith, a London evolutionist, says that the Piltdown man 
is not an ancestor of man, much less an intermediate between the 
Heidelberg man and tho Neanderthal man. Sir Ray Lancaster 
confesses heis “baffled and stumped” as to the Piltdown man. Dr. 


Keith says the “ Neanderthal man was not quite of our species.” 


Dr, Osborn says that the Heidelberg man “ shows no trace of 
being intermediate between man and the anthropoid ape.” Again, 
speaking of the teeth of the St. Brelade man, Dr._Osborn says, “This 
special feature alone would exclude the Neandethals from the ancestry 
of the higher races.” 

Prof. R. S. Lull says,“ Certain authorities have tried to prove 
that the pithecanthropus is nothing but a large gibbon, but the weight 
of authority considers it pre-human, though not in the line of direct 
development in humanity.” 

Prof. Cope, a distinguished anatomist, says, “ The femur [ of the 
pithecanthropus ] is that of a man, it is in no sense a connecting link. 

. In his “Men of the Old Stone Age,’ Dr. Osborn puts the pithe- 
canthropus, the Heidelberg man, the Piltdown man, and the Neander- 
thal man, on limbs which terminate abruptly as extinct races. They 
can, in no sense, then, be the ancestors of man, ar connecting links. 
Why, then, do they cling so desperately to these alleged proofs, when 
they admit they have no evidential value? Only sheér desperation, 


just as a drowning man will clutch a straw. 
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about her by indulgence in all sorts of dissipation, drun- 


ken bouts and the like. But this parting had cast a comp- 


lete blight on his life, and he set forth his feelings in 
the following exquisitely mournful lines:— 


No idly feigned poetic pains 
My sad love-lorn lamentings claim; 
No sheperd’s pipe; Arcadian strains; 
No fabled tortures, quaint and tame; 
The plighted faith, the mutual flame, 
The oft attested powers above, 
The promised father’s tender name— 


These were the pledges of my love. 


With all this sorrow in more or legs eonstant attend- 
ance upon the luckless Burns, one wonders how it came that 
he wrote so many humorous and light verses. But in the 
majority of his poems we find that little streak of melancholy, 
of which the following is a fair sample:— 


The small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning, 

The murmuring streamlet winds clear thro’ the vale; 
The hawthorn tree blows in the dew of the morning, 

Tho wide scattered cowslips bedeck the green dale ; 
But what can give p'casure, or what can seem fair, 

While the lingering moments are numbered by care ? 
No flowers gaily springing or birds sweetly singing, 

Can soothe the sad bosom of joyless despair. 


The poet was on many occassions very sarcastic and 
abrupt, he objected strongly to boasting of any deseription, 
and whilst he was dining at the table of Maxwell of Terrau- 
ghty, one of the guests chose to monopolise the conversation 
and talk of the dukes and earls with whom he had dined or 
spoken, but Robert Burns eyeing him sternly across the table 
silenced him with the following :— 
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“What of earls with whom you have supt, 
And dukes that you dined with yestreen ; 
Lord! a louse, sir, is still but a louse, 
Tho’ it crawls on the curls of a queen. ” 


So dainty and lyrical are most of Robert Burns’ poetns 
that a large number of them have been set to music, and are 
now more or less established songs in both England and 
Scotland ; these include among many the following: Here 
‘ to those thats awa’; Oh’ wert Thou in the Cauld Blast ; 
Afton Water ; and last but not least—Auld Lang Syne-- 
which is sung the world over. 


Later in life the poet’s health broke down completely, 
the crowning event of a life of discomfort. He became reunited 
with his Jean, but did not live to enjoy the fruits of her 
companionship. 


That the poet had many follies, I would not deny, but 
lurid accounts of his misdoings have darkened other and more 
narratives than this. And since they are probably all the out- 
come of base rumours it would be but niggardly to repeat them 
here. Suffice it to say, he Wasa man with a beautiful soul 
and that he possessed the best of intentions. His great pas- 
sion for the society of women was perhaps his one significant 
failing. Of women and their fascinations he loved to talk freely 
and widely. In their presence he would be meek and dove- 
like, exercising his winning personality to its fullest advantage. 
But the failure of his many love affairs so distracted him, that 
he once bitterly exclaimed— 


Talk not of love, it gives me pain, 
For love has been my foe ; 

He bound me with an iron chain, 
And plunged me deep in woo. 
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Robert Burns was indeed a genius. Those who desire to 
feel him in his greatest strength must taste him in his Scot- 
tish spirit. Although in life Burns was unappreciated even 
by his own countrymen, to-day every nation of learning pays 
tribute to his skill, everywhere honours have been liberally 
paid to his name, and monuments have been erected to perpe- 
tuate his memory. Not untila man. is‘removed’ from our: 
midst do we acknowledge and revere his genius—why, it is 
hard to.say. At Burns’ funeral thousands lined the roadway 
to: see the passing of a great man, the Government lifted his 
wife and family from their poverty, anda whole world has 
since been awed that so wonderful a man should take his nob- 
ler thoughts unspoken to the grave, through lack of support.. 


Leann J. Berry. 
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A DEBT TO DISCHARGE 


TARACHAND GaJARna 


Every Hindu youth, or at least every one who is sup- 
posed to belong to the upper three classes—Brahmana Khshat- 
riya and Vaishya-is, at a tender age, most ceremoniously 
invested with the sacred thread. This ceremony is performed 
with great eclat and show. Hindus are in the habit of spen- 
ding large amounts of money on the performance of the vari- 
ous ceremonies connected with the programme of their life. 
Probably they spend the most on the ccreberation of nuptials, 
but in some cases the magnificance shown on the occasion of 
the sacred thread rite far exceeds that indulged in at the time 
of marriage. The seriousness and the solemnity of the initia- 
tion ceremony invariably exceeds that of the wedding. At 
the time of the wedding people indulge in jokes, and even 
sometimes in indecent ones; but at the hour when a Hindu 
youth approaches his Guru, nothing profane, nothing in the 
lighter vein is permitted. 

The sacred thread which is not worth a pie even, in 
common paralance becomesa necklace worth nine lacs of rupees. 
They say that it signifies a sacred connection between the 
initiator and the neophyte, between the spiritual guide and 
the pilgrim on the path of life. Carefully and solemnly should 
it, therefore, be preserved, and when it becomes necsary to 
change it, it should be changed with due ceremony and proper 
recitation of religious formulae, every time reciterating and 
remembering what the Guru taught. It is the token of 

intellectuality, it is the mark of learning. It stands as a sac- 
red thing to remind us of the vows undertaken and the promi- 
ses made, of the obligations which the Guru has asked us to 
discharge in life. 
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This robe of the Hindu University of ancient times, 


which is so insignificant in its monetary value, consists of’ 


three pieces of thread tied together, and each picce 
represents a different obligation. Helpless is man when 
he is born, his parents and relatives, friends and well-- 
wishers undergo a lot of trouble, and on occasions per-- 
form heroic sacrifices to bring him up, to keep him. 
safe, from the attacks of disease and death ; and therefore one 
piece of thread reminds the blooming youth of his early help-. 
lessness and the deep debt of gratitude that he owes to his. 
Pitaras-his protectors. Those who protect us have to draw. 
upon the inexhaustible source of nature’s energy, upon the 
power of the elements, upon God’s gifts of pure water, pure 
air etc, and so there isa debt to be returned to nature, to. 
be given back to the Devas. And for this one thread more. 


The remaining piece of thread recognises the services. 
rendered to our well-being by the learned Rishis and the 
seers of the world, by our immediate teachers and by those who. 
provide funds for our education. How noble and inspiring 
are the services of the Rishis and sages to the cause of 
humanity. The history of most of them is a story of 
selfless sacrifice, what mortifications did the great ones of 
humanity undergo? Kapil and Kanad, Saaidi and Avieenna and 
thousands of others. both of East and West turned themselves. 
into beggars in quest of knowledge, and left the fruits of 
their investigations and cogitations to the whole humanity. 
Socrates, Shankar, Dayanand, Gallelio and scores of others 
were martyred because they dared to teach the truth that they 
had seen and realized.. Is it not our duty then to diffuse in 
every direction the light that we have received from them? 


Not only the teachers of remote antiquity have suffered 
and sacrificed, but even our immediate teachers, at least such 
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of them as understand the significance and the sacredness 
of their noble profession, have to undergo a lot of anxiety 
and worry to see that their pupils become worthy of them 
and useful members of this great brotherhood of mortals, 
Greater, nobler and more inspiring is the sacrifice of those 
teeming masses from whose pockets comes the money that 
pays for our education, No graduate can say, that he has 
been educated at the cost of his parents’ money. True our 
parents maintain us through the period we receive education, 
they give us food and clothing, but the fees that are puid to 
edueational institutions form only an insignificant. 
part of the money required to provide for their equipment: 
and for the teaehers’ needs. And let usthink of the cost 
of the magnificent palatial buildings in which schools and 
colleges are housed today. All this money comes either 
from public charities , or more often, from the poor ignorant. 
tax-payer’s pocket, from the hard-working agriculturist and 
the sweating labourer. And to these we, that have received 


the benefit of education, owe a great debt of honour; and if. 


we are true to our education, to our vows made explicitly or. 


implicitly, we must carry on an unrelenting war against igno. 


rance and illiteracy. How deeply is our nation.senk in the: 
dark and dismal ocean of ignorance. The illiteracy of the Indian: 


people is greater than that of any other civilised: country~ 
of the world. Hardly five percent of our people are lettered: 
What a fall from the days of the parental despotism-of Dasha-- 
ratha, in whose reign, according to the Adi-kavi; there did’ 
not live any illiterate man, or from the days ot Kaikeya Ashva- 
pati, who proudly declared to his Gurus that throughout: 
the length and breadth of his kingdom there was nore, who 
could not read, or from the age of Bhoja when the-weaver went. 


on composing Sanskrit poems while working: at his: — 
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warp loom or from the middle ages when every temple and 
mosque was a centre of light and learning. 

The easiest way in which we might discharge this debt is 
to tax our pockets, to divert a part of our income towards the 
diffusion of knowledge. And most of us can discharge our 
debt in this way, for the multifarious duties of different pro- 
fessions and the keen struggle of life hardly leave us any 
time torender personal services to the uneducated. The perso- 
nal services may, puredce be rendered during the time that 
we are being educated. Students in colleges and schools get 
long vacations and a large number of holidays. These they 
can well utilize in discharging the debt of the Rishis, in 
going to acottage and helping the brother that is enchained 
in the meshes of ignorance. This effort of ours will not only 
help us to discharge the debt but will also benefit us directly 
by bringing us in closer contact with the life of the world 
and indirectly by making the atmosphere more suitable for 
the growth and fulifilment of our own life. 

To such persons, be they students or otherwise, as take 
to this work, would easily occur the points that require 
to be emphasised in their missionary work. Character is 
the highest possession of man. lt is the key of success 
in this life and the guarantee for bliss in the one to come. 
The social well-being of mankind depends upon the purity 
and nobleness of character. The more the power of inhi- 
bition, the more honest and straight-forward the ways 
of dealing with others, the greater the peace of theage. It 
is a pity that sometimes intellectual development is divor- 
ced from honest dealing and pure mode of living. It is 
this divorce that leads to constant heart-burnings, bickerings, 
to wars and other calamities. To bring peace to mankind, 
to make it possible for the mortals to enjoy the blessings of 
life, great stress should be laid on character. 
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The inculeation of healthy habits, the knowledge of 
the simple rules of sanitation and physical development 
are absolutely necessary for the advancement of our 
country. If we studied the incidence of disease and death, 
we would simply be horrified. India is the land where near- 
ly 40% of children die in the first year of their life. And let us 
think of the vital statistics of the various towns that are 
published from day today. Let us consider how many wo- 
men die during their very first confinement. Let us fully 
realize how many of our brothers are snatched away from 
us simply because they are ignorant of the simplest rules of 
keeping healthy. 

The third thing which an educational missionary might 
remember is to make it easier for men to earn their livelihood, 
and for this he must teach his flock to love labows, to have 
respect for physical work. Nothing in the modern age has 


contributed so much towards the misery of our people as the 


. hatred of manual labour. The Indian scriptures over and over 


again have emphasised the dignity of labour, and the best 
ones of both the Hindu and Mahomedan communities consi- 
dered ita proud privilege to use their hands and physical 
frame, Aurangzeb earned his living by making caps and 


the great Vikramaditya did not hesitate to do even what 


would be called menial services at the temple where he 
worshipped. Let the missionaries, therefore carry this message 


of the love of labour to every Indian home. Let the 
people of our land know that there isno alchemy more — 
potent and more fruitful than hard and honest labour. 


Faith in one’s self is another point which needs to be 
emphasised. It is a pity that the spirit of sclf-reliance has 


disappeared from this land where in moments of ecstacy 


the sages proclaimed themselves to be the masters of the 
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Dr. W. E, Orchard says: “The remains bearing on this 
issue, which have been found are very few, and their significance is 
hotly disputed by scientists themselves, —both their age, and whether 
they are human or animal, or mere abnormalities.” 

Since these four creatures ( of the evolutionists ) can not be the 
ancestors of the human race, where are their descendants? Evolution- 
ists are obliged to say they were the last of their kind. Strange! But 
there is no other way of escape. 


Prof. Bronco, of the Geological and Palacontological Institute 


of Berlin University, says, “Man appeared suddenly in the Quater- 
nary period. Palacontology tells us nothing on the subject,—it 


knows nolhing of the ancestors of man.” 

The views of a few scientists on the general subject of 
evolution are also quoted. 

Prof. Beale, of King’s College, London,a distinguished physi- 
ologist, said: “ There is no evidence that man has descended from, 
or is, or was, in any way specially related to, any other organism 
in nature, through evolution, or by any other process. In support 
of all naturalistic conjectures concerning man’s origin, there is not, 


at this time, a shadow of scientific evidence.” 


Prof. Virchow, of Berlin, a a naturalist of world wide fame, 
said: “ The attempt to find the transition from the animal to man 
has ended in total failure. The middle link has not been found and 
„never will be. Evolution is all nonsense. It can not be proved by 
- science that man descended from the ape or from any other animal.” 

Prof. Fleishman, of Erlangen, who once accepted Darwinism, 
but after further investigation repudiated it, said: ‘ The Darwinian 
theory of descent has not a single fact to confirm it, in the realm 
of nature. It is not the result of scientific research, but is purely 
the product of the imagination.” 

Prof. Agassiz, one of the greatest scientists of any age, said: 
“The theory [of the transmutation of species ] is a scientific mistake, 
untrue in its facts, unscientific in its method, and mischievous in its 
tendency.........There isnot a fact known to science, tending to show 
that a single kind has ever been transmuted into any other.” 
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Dr. W. H. Thompson, former president of N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine, said: “The Darwinian theory is now rejected by the majority 
of biologists, as absurdly inadequate. It is absurd torank man among la 
the animals. His so called fellow animals, the primates—gorilla, orang ; 
and chimpanzee—can do nothing truly human.” 


Sir Wiliam Dawson, an eminent geologist, of Canada, said: 
“The record of the rocks is decidedly against evolutionists, especially in 
the abrupt appearance of new forms under specific types, and without 
i apparent predecessors..........Paleontology furnishes no evidence as to the 
actual transformation of one species into another. No such case is cer- 
tainly known. Nothing is known about the origin of man except what 
is told in Scripture.” “x 
The foremost evolutionists, Spencer, Huxley and Romanes, before 4 
their death, repudiated Darwinism. Haeckel alone supported the theory 
and that by forged evidence. 
Dr. St. George Mivert, late professor of biology in the University 
College of Kensington, calls Darwinism a “ puerile hypothesis.” & 4 
| Dr. James Orr, of Edinburg University, says: “The greatest 


scientists and theologians of Europe are now pronouncing Darwinism to 
be absolutely dead.” x 
Dr. Traas, a famous palaeontologist, concludes: “The idea that 


i 


mankind is descended from any simian species whatever, is certainly the 
most foolish ever put forth by a man writing on the history of man.” 
Does this apply to H. G. Wells ? 

Dr. N.S. Shaler, professor of Geol. in Harvard University, said: 
“It isnot yet proved that a single species of the two or three millions, 
now inhabiting the earth had been established solely or mainly, by the 


operation of natural selection.” 
Prof. Haeckel, a most extreme evolutionist, confesses: “Most 


Pe 


modern investigators of science have come to the conclusion that the 
doctrine of evolution, and particularly Drawinism, is an error, and can 
not be maintained.” 
Prof. Huxley, said that evolution is “not proved and not provable.” | 
Sir Charles Bell, Prof. of the University College of London, says: i x 
“Everything declares the species to have their origin in a distinct creation, 4 4 


Q Care oe ” 
not in a gradual yariation from some original type. 
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These quotations and the line of reasoning adopted by 
the writer may lead the reader to consult larger books and do 


some independent thinking on one of the most interesting and 
instructive subjects. 


Wisdom of the Prophets. By Khaja Khan. Pub- 


lished by the author at 69, Jani Jahan Khan Road, Roya- 
pettal, Madras. Price Rs. 2. 


Khan Sahib Khaja Khan has already done a great 
service to the cause of Tasawwuf by writing enlightening 
books on its esoteric teachings. The present volume is a 
continuation of valuable contributions in the same direction. 
This volume is not an original writing. It isa translation ` 
of Shaik Muhiyuddin ibn-i-Ali ul Arabi’s famous work Fusus- 
ul-Hikam. To the translation is prefixed an account of the 
Shaik’s life. Some of the occult teachings of Sufis are in this 
work attributed to the various Semitic prophets, The: 
reader should guard against taking these teachings as, having 
in reality come from these personages. Not the historicity. of 
these descriptions but the teaching they contain is of value. 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 
l RAJPAL THE MARTYR. 


Eyer since Mahatma Gandhi took notice of that unlucky 
tract “ Rangila Rasul,” the name of M. Rajpal, its publisher, 
has been familiar in India and to some extent among the Indian 
community overseas. The Muhammadan community, to 
which if to anybody that unhappy pamphlet could give offence, 
had ere then been quite silent over it. To the-Government the 
adverse comment of the Mahatma appears to have given the 
first and perhaps the only cue to start proceedings in court against 
its publisher, What may surprise readers, the Muhammdan 
community even now kept looking on with indifference, taking 
little , if any, note of Rajpal’s trial in court whether in the Muslim 
papers or on the Muhammadan platform. Even the acquittal 
of M. Rajpal in the High Court caused no stir. It was about 
a fortnight later that some one who, as it was believed, was actu- 
ated by selfish motives, thought of using the High Court jud 
ment asa fit occasion for fiery agitation against Sir Shadi Lal’s 
administration as Chief Justice and the bona fides of the 


Oa 
D 


acquitting judge whom it was sought to supplant by a Muslim. 
M. Rajpal as publisher of what was now looked upon as 


an extremely offensive treatise came in naturally for bis share of 


condemnation. The Shara was evoked as declaring his murder 
as legal in Islamic law. 

After his first publication of the book M. Rajpal appears 
eyen ta Mahatma Gandhi as having become “ a changed man”. 
He made full reparation, ” says the Mahatma, “ with regard to 
his pamphlet.” Rajpal was by nature peace-loving. He did publish 
s Rangila Rasul,” but to him the book appeared to be one of 
those polemical treatises with which people of all religions who 
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have had actual experience of religious controversies areasa matter 
of course familiar. Mahatma Gandhi’s sensitiveness of offence to 
the religious susceptibilities of others was an exaggerated varj- 
ety of that saintly affection, born perhaps of ignorance—or shall 
We say innocence ?—of such polemics. It was to Rajpal a new 
experience. The Mahatma had out-muslimed Muslims; his was 
the first voice of protest against the pamphlet. Yet even for 
this voice Rajpal showed meticulous regard. At considerable 
loss to himself he withheld the second edition of the book, whose 
popularity, judged from the speedy exhaustion of the first impres- 
sion, could have brought money enough to meet at least the 
expenses of the lengthy trial which he had to undergo. The 
acquittal by the High Court was another opportunity of publi- 
shing a large reprint which again could have brought a princely 
income. But even then Rajpal stuck to his original resolve to 
respect the susceptibilities of Mahatma Gandhi and those of his 


Muslim compatriots. 


The fanatic agitation which took for its basis the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Dalip Singh and seemed for a few days to haye 
installed the Raj of shara instead of that of the British Government 
had marked Rajpal out as a fit target for the fury of a bahisht- 
seeking Muslim. M. Rajpal was onefine morning made the 
victim of a murderous attack. Were it not for the presence of 


a fearless and stout Sanyasi who at once ran to his rescue and 
with his superior strength and fighting skill brought the assailant 


down, Rajpal would have worn the martyr’s crown a year anda 
half before he was the other day actually invested with it. He’sustai- 
ned serious wounds in his chest and thigh, and lay in hospita) for more 
thana month. Swami Ssvatantrananda, his rescuer, has many a 
time exp-essed his extreme surprise how even in the grip of his. 
portly assailant, as also after his life had by the Swamirs 
providential intervention been saved, Rajpal uttered not a word 
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of ill-will against his would-be murderer. All those who saw 
the seriously wounded Rajpal in hospital-~ at times his pain 
was intense and he lay in convulsions, — bear witness to his utter 
resignation and patient forbearance in the face of what 


appeared to all tobe his extremely painful misery. 


The anger of Shara was, however, not appeased. More 
than a year after bis acquittal and recovery from the serious 
injuries which he had received from a Muslim’s knife, he has been 
again attacked, and this time fatally. The condemnation of the 
attack even at the hands of Muhammadans is this time vocal. 
It is difficult to believe that a section of Muslims even on 
previous occasions were at heart not opposed to the use of the 
assassin’s knife. To the fair-thinking, Islam appears to have 
been discredited by these foul murders. There are some eyen 
now who seem to justify, if not to praise, the assassination, 
It is for Muslims of light and leading to curb such misguided 
fiery spirits who, besides endangering civic unity between the 
tivo communities, do a distinct dissservice to the cause of Islam 
itself, 


Rajpal, as Sir Abdul Rahim remarks, has died the death 
ofa martyr. The glory of one does forsooth belong to him, 
as in justice it should. Judged by worldly stangards, his station 
in life was not very high; it was perhaps humble. An ordinary 
book-seller that he- was, he had in him.a heart that could suffer 
and forgive. His countenance on which inner peace and content 
of heart were writ large was a reflection of the internal tranquil- 
lity that he unmistakeably enjoyed. The knife of the assassin has 


won him a place in the heart of the populace which by dint of his - 


sterling virtues he richly deserved, but wlfich, except for the 
manner in which he laid down his life, could not perhaps have 
been his. His offering, humble as it was, was sincere; it has 
won acceptance. The huge procession, that attended his funera}, 
inspite of the persistent attempts of the Government officials to 
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prevent it, was a patent sigu that the people ranked Rajpal with 
Shraddhananda and Lekhram. The shower of flowers from 
balconies on both sides of the bazzar symbolised the heart-felt 
feeling of adoration with which people were consecrating the. 
memory of the Martyr. Thousands accompanied the bier, and 
so profound and deep-seated was the feeling of reyerence they 
cherished for their immortalised hero that not one untoword 
incident, not even the slightest mischief or mishap, disfigured 
their reverent march to the crematory. From the hospital 
to the cremation-ground there seemed to flow a sea of 
enthusiasm. The whole city appeared tobe bathed in the 
blissful aand resigned spirit of the Martyr. At the head of 
all this outpouring of sincere hero-worsip came the declaration of 
the'Martyr’s widow, after the body of her beloved spouse had been 
consumed to ashes, and her helpless fate seemed to have been 
sealed once for all by the irrevocable decree of the relentless 
God of Fire, that she would be glad to consecrate the life of her 
son, as her mother-in-law had that day consecrated that of hers, on 
the sacred altar of Dharma. The whole congregation that a 
moment before had been praying to the Lord to grant to all 
the fortitude of Rajpal, thought the Devi’s voice signified 
approval of their prayer. All eyes were bedimmed with 
tears. A new earth had taken birth and anew heaven. The 
whole city returned from the crematory a changed species 
of men. They had lost one Rajpal, and gained instead a 
city. A voice whispers, Rajpal is dead. The heart that has 
palpitated under the divine accents of the Devi, answers: 


Long live Rajpal ! 
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SANATANA DHARMA 


WYEPORT has been received of a Sanatana Dharma Con- 


ference held in South Africa. Two of the resolutions 


passed show how Sanatana Dharma is being given a 
new orientation. 

4. That this Conference determines to discourage the sacrifice 
of animals as offerings and also to consolidate its forces against tke 
evils of drink and gambling. Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by 
Mewa Maharaj, supported by Chatardharie Singh. 

9. That this Conference believing in the inherent greatness of 
its womanhood resolves that the Mandal take steps to provide edu- 
cational facilities for “the training of Hindu girls. Proposed by the 
Chairman, seconded by L. Panday, supported by Shamlall. 


We are glad our Sanatanist brothers are day by day 
becoming alive to the necessites of the present age. Only, 
-the awakening isa little too slow. In the work of Aryan 
renaissance, signs of which are manifesting themselves every- 
where, the Sanatnists and Arya Samajists can well join hands. 
What is needed is tolerance and effabilility on both sides. 
Even if it be at present impossible to work together in practice, 
an attitude of mutual appreciation will accelerate the process 
of cultural and religious revival a great deal. In an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and distrust even helpful suggestions are 
considered carping criticism. Cautiousness on both sides is a 
supreme need of the hour. 
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“Of all gifts that of Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.’’—sanu, 


MAY & JUNE. 1929. 


Vou. XXIX WHOLE NO. 248. 
JYAISHTHA & ASHADHA 1986. THIRD SERIES 
NO. 2, 3. Dayanandabda 105. - NO. 64, 65. 


THE GOD OF THE GOSPELS. 
MauesH Cuanpra Guosu. B.A.,B.T. 
WR E are given to understand by Christian writers 
} thatthe Christian idea of God is the highest and 


the value of other religions depends upon their approxi- : 
mation to the Christian idea. Let us see what Jesus’ idea 
of God is. 


WHERE IS GOD? 


The question is often asked— ““ where is God?” In 
ouy country two answers are usually given. The first 
answer is ‘God is everywhere.’ This is the answer of 


2 
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the ignorant massand of those who are ona lower level 

- of intellectual and spiritual culture. Though true in 4 
certain sense, this answer is defective in as much as it 
implies that God requires space to live in, which is not true. 
It can be accepted as true only metaphysically. The second 
and true answer is— “The very question is inadmissible, 
because it presupposes that God lives in space”. The right 
question is— “‘ Where is this world ? Our answer will then 
be: “The world is in God, space and time are in God and 
every thing is in God ”. If we, at any time, say that God 
is in every thing, it must be taken in a non-spatial sense. 


“GOD IS IN HEAVEN” 


Now what does Jesus say about this question? His 
answer is—“God is in heaven,” 
(a) 
In many places in the Gospels we find such express- 
ions as ‘my Father who ( or which ) is in heaven’ ‘our Father 


which is in heaven,’ ‘your Father which is in heaven’ ( Mtt. 


v. 16; v. 48; xvi. 17, Lk. xi. 2 ete. ). These prove that 
the God of Jesus lives in a place called ‘heaven.’ 
(b) 

Some may try to explain this away by forced interpreta- 
tion. Therefore we shall cite some passages in which the 
word ‘heaven’ will bear no forced interpretation. 

(1) 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” Mt, xxiv. 35; Mk. xiii. 31; Lk. xxi. 33. 

The juxtaposition of heaven and earth proves that 
‘heaven’ is a place like the earth. Heaven here cannot mean 
“the spiritual world.” - 

(2) 


“Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven” Mtt. vi, 
10; Lk. xi, 2. 
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Here also ‘heaven’ is a place. 
(3) 

“Swear neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by 
earth for it is his footstool.” Mtt. v. 24-35. 

Here ‘heaven’ must be a place. 

(4) 

“...No, not the angels which are in heaven” Mk xiii 32 
and Mtt. xxiv. 36.). 

(5) 

Jesus says in one place. “I say unto you that in 
heaven the angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven” Mtt. xviii. 10. 

This passage conclusively proves that heavenisa place 
where God lives- with his angels 

(6) 

The following passage is significant:—“It came to pass 
that Jesus also being baptised and praying, the heaven opened 
and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove- 
upon him anda voice came from heaven which: said “Thou 
art my beloved son ;.in thee I am well pleased.” Lk iii. 21-22. 

(C7839) 

Similar papages occur in Mtt. iii. 15-17; Mk. i. 9-11; 
John i. 32-33. These Passages prove that God lives ina 
place called: ‘Heaven’. 

(10) 


‘ A voice came out of the cloud, saying” This is my 
beloved: son, hear him.” ” Mk. ix. 7. 
(11, 12 ) 
Similar passages occur in Mtt. xvii. 5; Lk. ix. 35. 
These passages prove that God lives above the clouds.. 
(13 y 
The mother of James and John said to Jesus “ Grant» - 
_ that these my sons may sit, the one on thy right hand and the: 
other on the left in thy Kingdom” 
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Jesus said “ To sit on my right hand and on my left is 
not mine to give. Mtt. xx. 21-23 ( vide also Mk. x. 37-39 ). 

If here Kingdom means ‘heaven’, then that ‘heaven’ 
must be a place. 

(14) 

Jesus says—“ I appoint unto youa kingdom...... that 
ye may drink at my table in my Kingdom and sit on thrones. 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel, Lk. xxii. 29-30 

Vide remarks on Mtt. xv. 21-23 Supra, It may be 
noted that even in heaven there is eating and drinking. 

(15) 

The resurrection of Jesus shows that his body went to 
heaven, This heaven must be a place. All these passages prove 
that the ‘heaven’ mentioned inthe gospels is a place where God 
lives with his angels. 

The God, who has a local habitation, is like one of the 
Greek, Roman and Indian Gods living in heaven. Such a God 
is spatial and limited and is similar in this respect to the 
Gods of the Greek, Roman and Endian pantheons. 

; THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


What are the attributes of God? For the sake of con- 
venience we shall describe Him in two ways— 

(1) with reference to his own self and (ii) with refe- 
rence to ourselves and to this world. But it must to borne in 
mind that these two ways are interconnected and it is only 
for the sake of convenience that we make. this distinction. 


HE-IN-HIMSELF. 
(i) | 
He is Satyam ( #eam), the true, the real, the existent, 
the selfexistent, and self-sufficient. This implies that he is 
immutable and eternal. Heis Jnanam ( man ), he is cons: 
ciousness, he is a self, more properly “ The self.” 
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( ii) 

He is Anantum (arzaq ), He is infinite in power, 
knowledge and love. His is never limited by time, space or. 
any entity whatever. . 

He is Anandum ( anaran ), — Blissful. 

He is Shantam ( maA ) unruffled, equanimous. 

He is Shivam (faq) benign, gracious, auspicious with- 
out any taint of evil. 

He is Sundaram (@#4tq) beautiful . 

He is Hkam-eva-advitiyam (waRatfgatam )—He is one 
without a second. 

WITH REFERENCE TO US 

He is the creator, preserver and desptroyer of the uni- 
verse. 

He is the self of our self, he is our life, light and guide. 

He is our loving Father. The epithet Father might 
imply human limitation ; therefore the rishis called him “ the 
most fatherly of fathers ” ( faaaa: faama ). 

He is also our loving mother and loving friend. 

This is the highest Hindu ideal. 

THE CHRISTIAN. 

Now,— what are the attributes of God according to 
Jesus. An orthodox Christian writer says— “ Nowhere has 
Jesus defined God, nowhere does he describe His attributes”? 
( Dr. Cave’s Redemption. pp. 145—146 ). 

Why has he not done so? The reason is that such 
an idea never crossed his mind. He was a Jew and the 
ancient Jews did not care much for philosophy. They were 
a matter-of-fact people and their religion was purely prac- 
tical and matter-of-fact. Their God was anthropomorphic 
in its truest sense ; He was a magnified man ; what was then 
the necessity of thinking about the attributes of God? 
They knew man and therefore they thought they knew God. 
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Such was the religious inheritance of Jesus. His 
religion also was entirely pragmatic. Its inner nature con- 
sisted entirely in prayer and what that prayer should be was 
embodied in what is now called “The Lord’s Prayer.” To a 
Christian confining himself to the Gospels, prayer is every- 
thing. There isno other mental or spiritual jdiscipline. 


A man must pray, he cannot but pray, what is hunger 
toa child, that is prayer to a man. But in higher religion 
prayer is not everything. Religion is more than begging. 
The relation between Man and God is not simply asking and 
giing. The Hindu mind recognises prayer but there is 
another aspect which is higher than this. It is Communion 
with God. We must feel his presence, in our very existence, 
in our very self We must realise him both externally and 
internally. We are, as it were, on the surface of the divine 
sphere. The Hindu mind tries to penetrate this sphere and 
reach the divine centre. This presupposes the knowledge of 
the attributes of God. The highest form of Hindu religious 
discipline ( Sadhana, @raat ) is therefore based on Meta- 
physics. 

This ideal was quite foreign to the culture of Jesus. 
Hence it is that “ nowhere has Jesus described God, no-~ 
where does he describe his attributes.” Still we know what. 
his ideal of God was. 


FATHER, LORD, KING. 
ToJesus, God was Father, Lord and King. Tie conno- 
tations of these.words must be different in different countries 
at different stages of civilization. What the meaning of 


_ the word ‘Father’ is in the Bible, depends upon the nature. 
of the family and society of Galilee in the time of Jesus.. 
: The heavenly Father of Jesus was certainly likea Jewish 


Father, though highly magnified, To the Jew the Father was 
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then the Master and Lord. In the Gospels also Father is 
sometimes addressed as Lord ( Greek-Kurios. Mtt. xxi. 30 ) 


In Christianity and in fact in all the religions of the 
world, with the exception of Vedantism and Buddhism, 
man is considered to be a tool in the hand of God. God 
is the Absolute King and man his subject; God is the 
Lord and man his slave. The world has been converted 
into a vast “slave-yard.” God is breeding slaves for 
his own glory. He wants their services, allegiance and 
worship. This is the worst type of Imperialism; it is 
slavery sanctified. Christianity in particular is a religion 


3) 


of “ Lord — worship. 
A LOVING GOD. 

Many Christian scholars say that God loves all men, 
and to all men alike He shows bounty. Evil-doers are not to 
be hopelessy accursed. ( Dr. Cave’s Redemption p. 146 ). 

Such statements are undoubtedly true. But we are 
constrained to say that the God of Jesus as described in the 


Gospels does not love all men and does not show his bounty 
to all men and that many evil-doers are hopelessly accursed. 


Let us discuss the subject. 


EVERLASTING FIRE. 

Jesus says in one place:— 

When the son of man shall come in his glory and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of 
glory. Before him shall be gathered all the nations and he 
shall separate them one from another as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats. Ther shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand ‘ come ye, blessed of my father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world’... 
«Then shall he say unto them on the left hand—‘Depart from 
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me ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels.........And these shall go away into everlasting’ 
punishment.’ Mtt.xxv. 81-46. ( Italics ours ). 


ETERNAL DAMNATION 
“He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness; but isin danger of eternal damnation” - 
Mk. iii. 29. ( Ltalics ours ). 
The version ot Matthew is :— 


Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world to 
come. Mtt. xii. 32. 

GNASHING OF TEETH 

“The son of man shall send forth his angels and they 
shall gather out of his kingdom all things that offend and 
them which do iniquity and shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” Mtt. 

= xiii, 41--42. 
i “So shall it be at the end of the world ; then shall angels 
come forth and sever the wicked from the just and cast them 
; into a furnace of fire ; there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
tooth. ”” Mtt. xiii. 49-50. 


je 


be = Human beings—“all nations”,—have been divided into pa 
two ) classes, viz. sheep and goats. The sheep were the believers raaa i 

and the followers of Jesus. So the followers of Jesus q 

will go to heaven and non-believers will be thrown into “A 

ever. jesting hell. So God does not love all, does not show 

bounty to y all and many are hopelessly accursed. 


ete AN ANGRY GOD. 

1 God ‘of the Gospels i is an angry God. 

eH at Sbelieveth c on the son hath everlasting | life and : 
li vee not the e son shall not see life; but the wrath ‘ 
Jo bn iii, $ 36. ( Italics ours ) Er a 
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“ O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come 2” Mtt. ili. 7. Lk. ii. 7. 


A TORMENTING GOD. 

“And his Lord was wroth; and delivered him to the 
tormentors till he should pay all that was due unto him, 
So also shall my Heavenly Father do unto you’ Mtt. xviii. 
34-35. 

This passage shows how the angry God of the Bible 


torments his creatures. 


AN AVENGING GOD. 


There was in a city a judge which feared not God, 
neither regarded man. And there was a widow in that city. 
She came unto him saying—‘* Avenge me of mine adversary.” 
He would not for a while; but afterwards he said within 
himself: “ Though I fear not God, nor regard man, yet because 
this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her 


» 


continual coming she weary me. 


_ And the Lord said: “Hear what tha unjust judge 
saith ; and shall not God avenge His own elect, which cry 
day and night unto Him, though he bear long with them. TI 
tell you that He will avenge them speedily ” Lik. xviii. 2-8, 

Cry day and night, weary Him ; and He will avenge 
you of your enemy! Is that a worthy idea of God? 


In one place Jesus quotes approvingly the following 
werse from Psalms 101. 1.— 


“ The Lord said unto my Lord: ‘Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy foot— stool; ” ( Mtt. xxii. 
444; Mk. xii. 86; Lk xx. 42-48 ) i 


Here also one finds the same kind of God.: 
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A CRUEL AND VINDICTIVE GOD. 
(a) 


“These mine enemies which would not that I should 
reign over them — bring hither and slay them before me ” Lk. 
Soe, BY 

| (v) 

In the Parable of the unfaithful servants, the Lord is 
described as inflicting punishment on his servants. ‘One 
servant is cut in sunder and appointed a place among the 
unbelievers and other servants recieve more or less tasks.’ Lk. 
xii. 46-48; Mtt. xxiv. 5. 

Here the lord of the servants stands for Ged. 

(c) 

In the Parableof the Wicked Husbandman it is written 
that the Lord “ will miserably destroy these wicked men ” 
Mtt. xxi. 38-41. (also Mk. xii. 1-9; Lk. xx. 16. ) 

Here the lord represents God. 

(d) 


In the Parable of the Marriage Feast, it is said that 
a man came invited. But he had no wedding garment. Then 
said the King to the servants. — “Bind him hand and foot and 
take him away and cast him into outer darkness ; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” Mtt. xii. 8-13. 


Here the king represents God. 


The God described in these parables is cruel and vindi- . 


ctive. 
THEORY AND THEORIST. 
“Give me a theory of punishment and I will show 


you the character of the theorist. ” This is not an idle boast. 
A theory isa characteristic of the theorist. If aman be 
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eruel and vindietive, the punishment that he will inflict, 
will also beeruel and. vindictive. But if his heart be full 
of loving kindness, the punishment also will be full of love 
and kindness. The theory of Hell follows the same principle. 
A sympathetic and kind—hearted man wants a ‘Reformatory 


Hell ,’” whereas a hard—hearted and vindictive man 
creates a “ Metaliatory Hell.” A man whose heart is permia- 
ted with love can never dream of everlasting punishment. 
The theory of Everlasting fire and Eternal Damnation must 
have been forged. in. the smithy of a hard—hearted and 
vindictive people.. 

A MAN’S GOD. 

As the man is,.so is his God.. A man creates his God 
after his own image. The God whom Jesus has portrayed in 
some passages of the Bible throws his creatures into 
everlasting fite and hears with equanimity their wailing andi 
the gnashing of their teeth. What judgment shall. we 


pass upon.such.a.ferocious and vindictive God £ 


We liave seen that the God of the Gospels ( in the pass- 
ages. quated. above ) is an angry, avenging and vindictive 
God. But by this: we dd not-mean.to say that he did not 
show. love and mercy to any one He is certainly represented’ 
as loving to some. He is said to have loved Jesus and his 
followers.. But. this does-not mean: that God is Love. Even 
the tigress-loves her cub... 

NOT ACCEPTABLE. 

€hristian missionaries have come to India to preach 
the God of the Gospels and are writing books after books 
to make him acceptable to us. But wlio will accept such an 
angry, avenging and. vindictive Godt. Qur. God. must be 
evyer-loving and his punishments must be remedial; not: vindic-: 
tive and everlasting. - 


~ 
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We cannot accept an absentee God who rules this world 
by proxy and descends only occasionally to this earth in the 
form of a dove or in some other form, We want a God 
with whom wecan commune day aud night. We want a 
God who is near to us, who is nearer than all, who is nearer 


(3 


than the nearest. Even the idea “ near and nearer” makes 
Him distant. Our God must be the eye of our eye, the 
ear of our ear, the life of our life and the self of our very 
self, Christians may be satisfied with a God who lives in 
heaven where angels see him day and night. But such a 


spatial and limited God is unacceptable to us. 

We cannot accept a God who is father only to his 
elect but sends the majority of his creatures to eternal! 
damnation. The God who is worthy of acceptance must 
be father to all. Even perfect fatherhood is not 
the highest type of relation. It is an external relation: 
we want a God who is nearer, dearer, and sweeter than 
father . Our God is Father and more than Father, Mother 
and more than Mother. He is the self of our self—the warp 
and woof of our. very existence. 
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MAN AND WOMAN 


Pror. Cuanpravatr M.A. 


As are several sides from which a question can 
be thought of and different standpoints from which 
a problem can be looked at, But in order to understand 
a question or a problem rightly and completely, every side of 
it should be taken into account. If the problem is viewed 
from one side only, we can never arrive at the whole truth 
concerning it. Society is no exception to this general rule. 
Society and its structure should be considered from the points 
of view of those who form it. Society consists of man and 
woman. Therefore every problem in society, if it is to receive i 
thorough consideration, should be looked at from the stand- 
points of man and woman separately. For the steady and 
harmonious development of a society itis essential that woman 
should take equal rank with man but unfortunately we 
have disregarded this thorough conception of the ideal 
state of society and consequently serious flaws have crept 
in into its very structure. Partiality and one-sidedness are 
the warp and woof of this structure. The methods of dealing 
with social problems which prevail in society are so deeply 
tinged with partiality that it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that our society today is permeated through and 
through by partiality. Every brick reflects man’s hand 
in the social structure while the hand of woman is nowhere 
visible. Man is the moving force, woman is but a shadow 
and a name, 


Halfa century ago we were less civilized than today. 
Then a girl was smothered to death as soon as she was born. 
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Thanks to the softening influence of Time, today such actions 
are condemned as inhuman, though even now woman is 
regarded everywhere as an inferior being—a mere toy in the 
hands of man. Even today the birth of a daughter is in 
most homes treated asa matter of shameand sorrow. This 
diseased mentality is at the root of all evil. Partiality and 
one-sidedness—which have been the cause not only of the ruin 
of woman but through her of society itself! Society today is 
ina state of vegetation. It is believed that ‘progress’ will 
save it from falling into ruins. But can progress of the right 
kind be expected in a society whose very structure is based 
on wrong lines? The ideals that govern our society take 
mto account only man’s view-point, while woman’s view-point 
is altogether neglected. Things have gone so far that even 
the standards of testing good and evil are not the same for 
man and woman. A man whose whole life is a dark record 
of evils, is forgiven; for after all it is ‘human toerr.’ But a 
woman, however virtuous, if she falls onee in life, is done for for 
ever. Itis altogether forgotten that woman also is a human 
being and is therefore just as apt to err as man. She cannot 
be excused even if slight laxity has been suspected in her 
conduct. Forgiveness is not for woman ! This is incongruous, 
even absurd ; but inspite of it we take it so naturally, so sub- 
missively as though it were a divine ordinance. It is because 
our whole social system is faulty, vitiated and based on the 
idea of supposed inequality of sexes. The truth is that man 
alone is thought ofin the construction of our society; woman 


` is no factor in our scheme. 


Why is woman shut behind the purdah even now 2 
The time and the circumstances that gave rise to the practicg 


are no more and yet the thing is there. It is because May 
- who has been accustomed to see woman behind the veil for 
.-eenturies eannot now put up with the idea of seeing hey 
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move free in the open air. Itis obvious that ifa girl of 
ffifteen is kept in seclusion, it is a hindrance not only to her 
education but to her mental, moral, and physical development 
also. But it is nobody’s concern if her health is ruined on 
account of her being closed inside the four walls. Ie is 
also immaterial if she cannot receive appropriate edu- 
cation in those circumstances. She is for man and must act 
according to his sweet will and pleasure A mere whim 
of man has power to deprive woman of freedom of will and 
action, the birthright of every human being. It is sometimes 
argued that woman is weak by nature and is therefore 
incapable of protecting herself. But let man put himself in 
the position of woman and realize that if he were to be shut 
behind the purdah, how he would cherish it ! if man had been 
subjected to the same treatment for centuries what would have 


been his condition ! He, and not woman, would then perhaps , 


have been honoured — I was going to say dishonoured —as the 
softer sex’. 

Every question which is in the interest of the feminine 
world, for the upliftment of woman, is a matter of deep 
thought —a difficult problem for us. The question of widow-re- 
marriage still vexes our society. Why should not society be 
vexed by the question of the widower’s remarriage? Man 
is permitted to marry as many times as he pleases, but a 
girl of thirteen, after her husband’s death, is expected to spend 
her whole life cherishing the memory of one who never cared 
for her. It is perfectly ridiculous to see a man of fifty 
sermonizing toa girl of fifteen to lead a widowed existence 
all her life after having himself married several times. But 
we deliberately shut our eyes to all this. The fact remains 
that the event of a widower’s remarriage is taken in society 
asa matter of course; while even to think of marriage for 


a widow is thought sinful. Even progressive thought in 
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the country has not been able to overcome the mentality of 
unnatural sex-discrimination. A single instance of the 
marriage of this reformed type creates a lot of sensation in 
society. Even people with advanced views make a wild stir 
over it, asifan ultra-concession were given to woman. On 
the other hand there is the conservative element which has 
nothing but contempt for such marriages, looking with 
aversion upon the poor girl and damning her lot for ever in 
society ; while in the same breath bolstering up the cause 
of the widower’s remarriage. How ridiculously incongruent 
it is, but we tolerate it because the standards of judgment 
of right and wrong, as approved of by the society, are so 
different for man and woman. Woman is not privileged 
to be judged by the same moral valuations by which man 
is judged. 

These are said to be the days of reform, progress and 
advancement and yet when quite recently the Child-Marriage 
Bill was introduced in the Assembly, it could not command 
the support of even the enlightened section of our country. 
Even those who are always talking about distressing public 
problems could not see their way to sponsor it. They remain- 
ed thinking over the matter as if Time had not shown 
how fatal. the effects of child marriage had been to the cause 
of woman and through her to the nation at large. But 
who cares for the interests of woman? Men connot bring 
themselves to look at things from the standpoint of women. 
Herein lies the flaw and it is this which is responsible for 


the prevailing disharmony in our society. 


Woman has been man’s slave for centuries. The 
state of continual subordination has made her mentality slav- 
ish. In order to have faith in man she has lost faith in herself. 
She has no trust in her faculties and capabilities. She thinks 
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herself incapable of self-protection. Society does not recognise 
her position ; therefore she cannot think of herself apart from 
man. Man is her whole existence. By herself she is a non- 
entity. Nor is she able to think for herself. She has no 
ideals of her own. Man’s ideals are her ideals and his outlook 
on life is hers. She has gone so far in adapting herself to 
man’s mode of thinking that even her standards of judging 
herself are borrowed from man. But it is man with his one- 
sided ideals who is responsible for this utter helplessness of 
woman. When man was powerful he misused his power. He 
grew selfish and shut all means of progress to woman and 
attempted in every possible manner to reduce her to insigni- 
ficance. While through lack of chance she was completely 
enfeebled, he grew oppressive and tyrannical over her. But 
now it is woman who, through her absolute dependence, 
assists man to be tyrannical, selfish and arbitrary. Let it be 
realized that if equilibrium and order are once more to be 
introduced into society, woman alone can bring it. She has 
the power to save society from fallinginto ruins. If she 
comes to her own, realize the immense possibilities of good 
that she is capable of doing, she can save one half of humanity 
from the narrowness of vision from which it is suffering and 
thus she can prove herself to be the savior of mankind, 

Only let her havea chance for self-development, self- 
elevation. But the chance again depends upon man, the legis- 
lator of society. If woman is given equal scope for the develop- 
ment of her physical and intellectual powers, she can prove 
herself to be the partner of man in the real sense of the word. 
Let her therefore have an equal right in the art of forming 
the code of social morality. Let her also have a voice in 
solving the social and other problems concerning the welfare 
of the nation. A happy combination of woman’s outlook to- 
gether with man’s will alone introduce balance and con- 
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sistency in society. It will also bring light and life into it, 
saving it from vegetation and stagnation. 


If, on the other hand, her interests continue to be 
crushed and her outlook to be disregarded, a reaction is 
bound to begin in our country asit has already begun in 
the west. There the reactionary spirit has taken things to 
the other extreme but it has still served its purpose of 
banishing slavery from almost all spheres of social activities. 
It has liberated one half of the human race. It has made woman 
free—free to think, to move and to act. We—the op- 
pressed half of humanity in India—will also hail reaction, if 
it is the only remedy to remove the narrowness of vision in 
man. We prefer reaction to stagnation, life to death. Let 
India also see the dawn of that blessed movement which 
will raise her women to the rank of equality with men. Man 
being once made conscious of the equality of woman and 
the manifold blessings which follow it, a compromise is sure to 
be effected in his standpoint and the woman’s. On the 
compromise being wrought, the ideals that would govern the 
society would be the result of mutual understanding and good- 
will. This combined out-look of both will look after the 
interests of man as well as woman. Woman ought to be as 
important a factor in the scheme of our society as man. The 
flaw—the inconsistency in the social structure shall disappear 
and with it will also disappear the one-sidedness of man. Our 
society shall then have a healthy growth, an all-round develop- 
ment and every face shall be lit with peace, contentment 
and happiness. 3 


PRINCIPLES OF VILLAGE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Rao Sani K, V. Vaze L. C. E. 

T~ the beginning of the earth’s career it was soft and very 

fertile. The necessaries of life were few and they could 
be had very easily. Men wanted few things and they 
were content with what they got. Gradually as the earth 
cooled down and hardened and as the population increased 
the earth grew in barrenness and owing to the change in the 
atmospheric temperature the wants of men began to increase. 
Men had to think of shelter and heat and fire was discovered 
and houses began to be built. Competition and struggle for 
existence began and there were frequent strifes and fights. 
Persons possessed of extra intelligence, extra power and 
extra skill were the persons who suffered a loss. They could 
seo the advantage they naturally possessed and yet were un- 
able to get proper benefit from the superior qualifications they 
possessed. Therefore these together invented the institution. 
of Government. They promised to pay to Prithu their king- 


cs) 


a 


elect a share of their produce, installed him king, made laws, 
about the ownership and rights of possession of things, intro- 
duced law courts and systems of punishment. .Government 
institutions had their birth in this way and they were re- 
quired for the creation and maintenance of proprietory rights. 
Government was thus an insurance institution and payment 
of taxes, an annual premium for the insurance. Maintenance 
of law courts and enforcing of punishments were the primary 
duty of Govenment. 


2. The intelligent class. of men made laws and regu- 


lations. and thus formed the legislative-part of Government, 
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The powerful class of men enforced these laws and formed the 
executive side of Government. The skilful class looked after 
the collection and distribution or expenditure of Government 
dues and became the administrative or financial part of 
Government. Thus Government was divided into three 
portions viz., (1) deliberative or legislative. (2) executive or 
enforcing, and (3) financial or administrative. As the size 
of the human community increased, villages were combined 
into provinces and provinces into kingdoms. The ambitions 
of different kings introduced the element of military force 
and the executive or enforeing power gained in strength and 
became the most predominent function and section of Govern- 
ment. Yet in internal administration the three sections main- 
tamed their equality and power. What was true in the 
village was true in the family and in the Universe. Philo- 
sophers think that there are three functionaries for 
the maintenance of order in the Universe viz, (1) Brahma 
the Creative and Deliberative power, (2) Vishnu the 
Protective and Financial power, and (3) Rudra the Executive 
and Enforcing power. 


8. The best way of doing anything is that the master 
should do it himself. Hehas the greatest interest in it and 
dees it carefully. If he does it badly or fails to do it at the 


proper time or in the best way, itis he himself that suffers. 


“Nee 


—— nor economical to follow this golden rule. There are so many 
1 


things to be done and the amount OF Gri thing to pe done is so 
large that division of labour is advisible. It results in economy 
samo and specialization in abilities. Though human beings are 
all alike in appearance, they differ considerably in their bodily, 
mental and artistic capacities and it is desirable that advan- 


tage should be taken of these specialities. There are certain 


When men live in communities it is neither always possible 
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things in communal matters which cannot be done indi- 
vidually by each and have to be done for the whole 
community by some person specially deputed for the purpose. 
There are three sorts of such deputies, as shown under :— 


(1) Servant:— When aman is unable to do a thing 
owing to his being engaged in doing a more impor- 
tant or valuable thing, he engages another to do 
the less important thing and pays him for doing 
this thing from the proceeds of the more impor- 
tant one. This paid person is called a servant and 
is the lowest sort of a deputy. 


(2) Substitute-— When a man is unable to do any 
thing owing to lack of the necessary power or 
knowledge required for doing it heengages another 
man having the requisite power todoit. This 
man has. to be paid asa penalty for want of the 
special power or knowledge required. This is called 
a substitute and is a deputy of a higher order. 


(3) Representative:— When a thing concerns more 
than one person,it has to be done by a person 
who commands the confidence of all the persons 
concerned in the matter. This is called a represen- 
tative and is the highest kind of deputy. 

Works concerning a community are executed by servants 


under the direction and supervision of its representatives. 
In order that these representatives may be compelled to act 


: up to the wishes of the community they are elected for a 


limited period of time after which if their work is considered 
satisfactory they may be elected again. Ifsuch a limit to 
the term of the person eleeted to represent a community is 
not provided he is tempted to be a despot lording it over the 
community on whose behalf he may be working. Represen- 
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tation for a limited period is therefore the best way of appoint- 4 
ing a deputy for the supervision of communal work. 

4. More than one person having a common purse and 
united interests form a family. Many families having common 
concerns and a correlated existence form a village. Villages 
following the same social and religious rules and having » 
mutual relations constitute a district and many such dis- 
tricts under common laws and regulations make a country or 
nation. A nation is thus the highest unit of Government 
and its smallest unit is a village. All the residents of 

i ~ a village know one an other and are better able to select per- \ 
| sons among themselves for the management of their common S 
interests. If these selected persons select representatives 
for the management of works in the District and these y / 
in their turn select persons for looking after national concerns, 
then only the national management can be said to be truly {i 
representative or Democratic. A villager is unable not only 
to influence but even to select a proper representative for 
| national concerns ; itis impossible for him to know persons 
diffused over such a large area as a country and hence instead 
of having direct representation for national management it 
is always better to have indirect representation as noted 
above ; then only the Government can be said to be truly 
representative or Democratic and this is the best from of : 
Government: 


5. Democracy and nationalism are naturally opposites f 
other. Nationalism claims more efficiency while Demo- ` me 
cracy seeks to safe-guard the rights of the people. The 
present elective Government in India isa huge fraud and 
makes a parade of Democratic Government every there 
to five years. In this parade there is a fight between an 
irresistible force on one side and an irremovable obstacle on 
the other, To the Nationalist Democracy seems to help 
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— ces of disintegration while to the Democrat Nationalism 
—_cems to encourage oppressing- We want Democracy for 
— nving us from the exploitation of the many by a selected 
“few and at the same time want Nationalism to achieve the 
union of all of us. These two conflicting forces can only be 
weconciled by having graded representation as noted above. 
If the villagers have full freedom in all local matters, the 
‘National concerns may be administered by the representatives 
of their leaders. Thus both the National and Local adminis- 
trations will be carried on by practically the same persons 
or persons closely connected with and dependent on one 
another. For higher administration men of higher qualifi- 
cations will be available and officers of higher grade would 
command due respect from and feel due responsibility to men 
of the lower grades. 
6. National Government has to look after the following 
communal matters:— 
(a) Protection of the subjects from one another and 
from outsiders. 
(b ) Provision of the greatest amount of welfare both 
individually and collectively for the community. 
(c) Measures for the improvement of the subjects physi- 


cally, mentally, socially and morally. 


These duties may be summed upas (1 ) Protection, (2) 
Preservation, and (3) Improvement. As the sphere of 
activities is small in a village, these duties assume 
a more limited scope and the duties of a village admi- 
nistration may be said to be (1 ) Safety, (2) Health, 
and ( 3 ) Convenience. The first and most important 
duty of any Government and particularly of a village 
Administration is the protection of the lives and pro- 


perty of the residents from internal encroachments ; next 
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comes the duty of the preservation of their lives against 
diseases and wants and the lastis the duty of improving 
their material and moral condition. For the performance of 
the first duty it must have powers to decide criminal and 
civil disputes ; for the second it should have money for the 
prevention of diseases and provision of medical relief and 
for the third it should have authority to provide educational 
and industrial facilities. 
T. Government is practically an insurance company that 
insures the lives and property of its subjects for the payment 
of an yearly premium called taxes. Payment of taxes there- 
fore is a necessary condition for the enjoyment of communal 
benefits just as restriction of individual liberty isa necessary 
condition for the maintenance of national freedom. One can- 
‘not be had without the other and this desideratum is frequen- 
uly lost sight of or overlooked by the advocates of self-govern- 
ment whether local or national. Representation or the power 
to vote thus goes hand in hand with ability and willingness 
to pay. Every person who wants a vote or voice in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs must not only be willing but also 
able to pay. A citizen who is not. willing to insure his life 
and property or who does not consider his life or property 
worth insuring can expect no benefit from and have no hand 
in the administration and management of the insurance 
company. Thus village administration has to be carried out by 
persons selected by the rate-payers from amongst themselves. 
Though every rate-payer isa voter he cannot be fit to be a 
representative or even a candidate unless he has the ability to 
manage the public affairs. This ability means (1) know- 
ledge of accounts, (2) power to reason and judge, and (3) 
good character or integrity of purpose. These are to be 
estimated by his dealings in his personal affairs for a certain 
period of time before his election. A candidate for the post 
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of a representative must therefore be older, more learned and 
better behaved than the ordinary voter. Besides these qualifi- 
cations the candidate should have sufficient leisure to be solely 
devoted to. public business. 


8. India isa country of very long standing and has had 
varied experience of all possible sorts of Governments. In 
its history are to be found different sorts of monarchies, oligar- 
chies, democracies and republics and the benefits and disad- 
vantages of all these kinds of state are noted therein. 
A ‘village administration, even Ithe working of a family 
and the management of an individual body is always a 
prototype of the system of National Government. When 
there is a king at the head of the National Government, there 
is the Patelin the village, the [elder in the family, and an 
ego in the individual personality. While, if a Democracy 

rules at the head of the National Government, the village 
is administered by a Panchayat and the body is governed 
by Advaitism. Different portions of the Indian continent 
have been prone to adopt different forms.of Government and 
the whole of its vast area has never been under one uniform 
system. The forms of Governments have varied according 
to the physical and social environments, and owing to the long 
continuance of any particular form the manne-s and ' customs 
of the inhabitants have developed in a particular groove. 
Under the Mohamedan and the Maratha rule, though the Cen- 
tral Government changed hands, the local and village forms 
remained the same and the villagers did not even know that 
the Central Government had changed its position or personel. 


‘0; 


e 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 
( Pror. G. K. Devapuar C.I.E., M.A. PRESIDENT, 
SERVANTS oF Inpia Dociery, Poona. ) 


HE problem of the Depressed classes—thanks to the 
T new soil turned, against hostile odds, by the poineer 
social reformers—now exists only so far as the religious 
perverts on the one hand and the inferiority-complex-ridden 
people on the other, are concerned. To-day if a person is an 
untouchable, it is not because the society regards him as 
such,—which it dare not—but he lacks the necessary power 
of assertion and his economic usefulness is restricted. Time 
was when for the mere sin of his brith, he was obliged to 
remain a social contamination all his life. At the present 
moment, everything is in his favour if only he will utilise 
the facilities given him and rise ltigher and higher up the 
economic Jadder. The Government under which he lives, 
whatever its short-comings, is at any rate pledged to deprive 
the superior classes of their divine right to treat those who 
are kept out of their pale of importance as either inferiors 
or untouchables. No law human! or Divine is allowed. to 
super-impose upon this royal charter which unequivocally 
recognises the inviolability of human dignity. 

The Depressed classes numbering a fifth of the Hindu 
population comprise people of all kinds—those condemned 
as defiling to the touch by reason of their disagreeable calling 
and others for the revolting dietary such as carrion that they 
consume. This comprehensive definition also applies to such 
communities as the aborgines, the criminal tribes and the 
educationally backward. Untouchability as such affects only 
a section of this vast mass of unenviable humanity, and it 
operates ina whimsical fashion. The twice-born, or those who- 
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hold the key-position to religion, stand on a pinnacle of superi- 
ority of their own raising, allowing such approved touchables 
to keep their company as enjoy a theological position next 
in importance to them. At the base of this Mount Everest 
of social iniquity, live the untouchables of various hues 


and shades, until at last, we’find untouchables among the 
untouchables themselves. With his whole souk brimming 


with the milk of human kindness, Ram Mohan, for the first 
time after ther Buddha, gave new shocks to this. sinful fabric. 
Dayananda in his own time still further shattered’ it to its 
very foundations. The combined efforts.of the two insurgent 
Hindu churches establisliéd by these missions of Social Demo- 
cracy, contributed not only to open the. eyes of the purblind 
ancients to the unpardonable inhumanity of their- religious 
practices but also toarouse larger interest—though yet far too 
inadequate to grapple the baffling proportions of the evil—in 
the cause of these god-forsaken peaple.. Ever. since the lead 


given by them, systematic, though not large scale, efforts have. _ 


been made to elevate the untouchable to the level of the higher 
classes. Noble-vainded reformers have here and there established 
schools, given them, housing- facilities and startal cooperative 
societies for them. Under. these conditions, many-an untouchable 
has secyred a plage for himself'among the touchables. Even so 
the Blindu.theology-keeps the doors of its temples and houses 
relentlessly closed to them. A Gandhi may call upon the out- 
castes to turn,the Charkha as a means to getting an onkrange 
intothe holy of holies, or a Swarajya-hungry patriot may recom- 
mend,membership.of the Congress but the Scriptures rep eat 
the-immemorial “nay.” There are only two ways of humbling 
these selfappointed: custodians of a caste-obsessed Gad—either 
hy, the.advanced. elements pledging thamsel ves.to.a self-denying 
ordinance. for the. sake of their unblessed: brethren or ky 
producing such a. violent protestant upheayal as to compel 
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the leopard of Hindu theology to change its dayk spots. At 
any rate a drastic remedy for this running sore calls for 
instant application, before India assumes the Democratic rule, 


she claims as her brith-right from her rulers. 


Fortunately for India, some of her sons, endowed witha 
clear perspective and right altruism, have been silently labour- 
ing to make life bearable for the Depressed Classes. Undis- 
trubed by considerations of fame and freedom, the Servants of 
India Society for instance has also assumed the heavy responsi- 
bility of improving the miserable lot of the untouchables. One 
of its members has been sustaining the Depressed Classes Miss- 
ion of Mangalore and through its agency and that of the 
Devadhar Reconstruction trust of Malabar, managing schools, 
residential colonies, and C-ooperative Societies. The adults 
among them are being educated and as many as its industrial 
schools can accommodate, are turned into finished carpenters 
and weavers. At one time this mission controlled six well- 
attended schools hut five of them have lately passed into the 
hands of the Government which as a result of an insistent 
demand indirectly engineered by the mission hasinstituted the 
Department of labour, to safeguard and foster the interests of 
the untouchable population of the whole presidency on the 
lines followed by the mission. Happily, the Brahma Samaja 
of Mangalore hag been from the inception of the Mission, its, 

. proud help-mate, in according to these nontescript Hindus, 
their legitimate spiritual and social amenities. In other places, 
the Depressed classes and even the aborigines have profited by 
the schemes of rural reconstruction successfully caryied out 
by the members ot the society.. Mr Thakkar and his life-work, 
the Bhil Seva Mandal, are the pride of India. The Hadapsay 
Cooperative achievement, which owes its organisation to my 
humble -self, includes untouchabies among its beneficiaries. 
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The all-penetrating Social Service League of Bombay which is 
a handiwork of the society, offers its protection to these people 
in their capacity as wage-earners. Knowing that this ugly 
social peril yields if it comes into conflict with the modern 
economic force, the society is helping the depressed classes to 
become wealth-producing assets of the country in order that 
thereby they may stand on an equal footing with their fellow- 
menhigh or low. Inthe Bombay presidency, outside of theacti- 
vities of the Servants of India Society-a depressed classes mission 
started by Mr. Shinde has been discharging its duties by the 
Mahar community in the same way as our Mangalore mission, 
But work of a far-reaching character in this direction has been 
done by the Seva Sadan Socicty of Poona, 


The Seva Sadan under my guidance has sought out the 
women of the 'profane community and nursed them inan 
unsectarian atmosphere surcharged with a zeal for Social 
Service, so that when at the end of the profitable courses 
given them, they depart to their homes, they put the 
lessons learnt in this unrivalled school of service 
and refinement, to practice, among their low-fallen 
kith and kin with an unfailing vision. The Seva Sadan 
sees that the solution of the indefensible Social absurdity 
known as untouchability, lies in the hands of the women, 
particularly those labouring under that unjust regulation. 
With the rapid spread of education on compulsory lines 
and in the manner that the Seva Sadan imparts it, the 
problem of untouchability and all allied problems will die a 
natual death. Men, however uncompromising in their 
religious professions, will automatically undergo a transforma- 
tion when their women are determined to usher an era of 
Social Justice. With the reformation of the Home will 
dome the reformation of the Temple. 
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SWAMI DAYANANDA’S TEACHINGS 
APPLIED TO ECONOMICS 
S. S. Harkar B.A., LL.B. Rancoow. 


HE Arya Samaja represents Swami Dayananda. There are three 
entities in the world according to the Teachings of Swami 
Dayananda viz., God, Soul and Matter. The relation between God 
and soul is called Dharma (Religion ) ; the relation between Soul and 
Matter is called Artha ( Economics ). Moksha ( Emancipation ) is 
the Summum Bonum as indicated in wait min Ata. Eman- 
cipation can be surely achieved if founded on Dharma and Artha. 
It is an admitted fact which cannot be contradicted at ail, that 
as faras Dharma is concerned the Vedic Dharma and Philosophy as 
taught by Swami Dayananda and represented by the Arya Samaja 
stands first and can stand first if compared or tested by Shastrarth or 
discussion in any Religious Conference. The Arya Samaja has so long 
practically confined its activities to the religious matters only and over- 
looked and neglected the cightth commandment of Swami Dayananda 
viz., “ We should dispel Avilya—Nescience and promote Vidy r- Sctence. 
spiritual and physical”. Though the Arya Samaja has established a number 
of schools, orphanages and Gurukulas and established its reputation as a 
body of most conscientious and disinterested workers inIndia, they have 
not up to now opened their vision towards Science. Sir J. C. Bose in his 
Convocation Address at Lahore remarked that in his European travels 
he noticed that Norway had dispelled poverty by applying Science to 
the raw materials of the country. 


India’s yaw materials as given by God consist, besides the 320 
millions of human beings, of unlimited minerals, unbounded out-turn 
of crops of various grains, seeds etc., cte. The country, is economically 
being exploited by foreigners to the extent of: over Rupees two crores 
worth œ day as will be seen from the yearly export of 450 crores of 
raw materials and import of 950 erores: of manufactured articles both 
being to the disadvantage of India from an economic point of view. 
If this extra-ordinary exploitation continues, poverty, pestilence, plague 
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and famines will for ever haunt the Indians. According to Economists, 
“« that country is the richest which consists of the largest number of 
happy-hearted human beings”; though India’s wealth as given by 
Nature is traditionally gigantic, the Indians are the poorest in the world. 
Mr. Jadunath Sircar recently said in Madras, ‘India is now switched 
to the main currents of the great moving world and made to vibrate 
with every economic and cultural change in the world. Germany’s 
invention of artificial Indigo killed India’s Indigo plantation. A famine 
in Poland makes wheat in the Punjab dear, and unless a Punjabi has 
buying power at a higher price which a Polish can afford to pay, ho 
has to starve for the famine in Poland. 


The Arya Samaja has established its reputation for honesty and orga- 
nising capacity in all its undertakings and I feel confident that if the Arya 
Samaja direct its attention to the eightth Commandment of its founder 
(Science and its application ) and look upon the Arthic and economic 
development of the country also as its duty, India can hope to achieve 
its emancipation within the next generation. As it considers its duty to 
establish a school or orphanage, it should begin to consider its duty to 
promote limited companies for developing the raw materials in the neigh- 
bourhood of its location. Such companies under the control and manage- 
ment af Arya Samaja are bound to be well managed and to attract capital 
from the people of the locality. So long people have rightly lost confidence 
in the companies promoted and managed by non-Arya-Samajists. It 
can safely be presumed that the Arya Samaja-managed company will 
be honestly conducted. People will have scope to invest their capital 
openly ; in due course our capital will expel foreign capital in the country 
and thousands of articles of necessaity or luxury now imported to the 
disadvantage of India will be manufactured in India as before with her 
unbounded raw materials which will also automatically cease being 
exported. To give only one illustration, sandal wood used to be exported 
from Mysore till 1914 to America and?Germany ; since 1914, sandal oil 
is extracted at Mysore by simple machinery with the result that 
America and Germany have to pay fancy price for the oil demanded by 
Mysore; State income from the Sandal oil factory is greater than the 
royalty revenue from the Mysore (Kolar ) Gold Mine which is being 
exploited by foreigners with foreign capital paying only a nominol royalty 
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to the Mysore state. Ifthe Punjab Arya Samaja had realised the true 
import of the eightth commandment of its revered founder and formed 
a limited company on the discovery of oil in Attock, the Punjab would 
have had all the hapiness and benefits now enjoyed by foreigners. 
Is it not a great anomaly that Providence should Punjab with 
a wealth which the Punjabees, though staunch Aryas, callously 
allow outsiders to exploit. Even common dogs with their instinc- 
tive watchfulness growl at outsiders touching anything belonging to 
their master and pursue the thieves even at the sacrifice of their own 
lives. The economic instinct of the Arya Samaja should certainly prove 
superior to that of common dogs if only they would apply their mind in 
that direction. Switzerland with rough, rugged and mountanous country 
anda population only of any two districts in India had 8227 limited 
companies in 1926 with an average capital of about Rs. 6000/- for develop- 
ing their raw materials; best watches are turned out by their companies 
and supplied to the world at large. 

The Arya Samaja with its economic sense should realise that foreign 
banks control the money of the country. Insurnace (Sea, Fire, Life ) 
Companies attract much of Indian wealth by crores of rupees by way of 
Premia. Such companies started by the Arya Samaja when successful 
would also contribute substantial sums for the maintenance of schools and 
colleges which now depend on private donations collected by the Arya 
Samajists. 

The real cause of the Hindu-Mchamedan trouble is economic, this be- 
ing simply a hunt for the crumbs of services thrown by the Government. 
The Mohamedans would also join such companies as they would open unlimi- 
ted scope for employment and profits. Hundreds and thousands as Engi- 

neers, Bank-Managers, Insurance Agents, Clerks ete will be employed and 
real competition would submerge the religious feuds; the present extra- 
territorial affection of Muslims which underlies almost all their activities 
would cease. Religion would be subordinated to Economic Interests and 
would not play any obstructive part in Politics. Common Economic Interests 
will bind the Hindus and Mohamedans where religion has divided them. 
Economic interests will make the Mohamedans love the country. The 
growing danger of Hindu India and Mohamedan India will disappear in 
due course. The Arya Samaja, in loyalty to the 7th Commandment, 
should be fair to Mohamedans and compel the Hindus to reform their 
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religious practices and social customs if they desire the patronage of 
the Arya Samaja. 

Gurukula Snataks now finding no scope for their honesty and 
intelligence would, if trained in company laws and prodecdure, serve as 
the ablest and honest Directors and Managing Directors of the different 
Limited Companies drawing decent and deserved Managing Director’s 
Commission, instead of being as at present Editors or Preachers or Teachers. 
Once they are put at the helm of different companies and they show their 
honest and able management, the Arya Samaja will makea name. It will 
give the impression that the Company Concerns conducted and managed 
by the Arya Samaja can be credited with confidence. The convictions 
of the Bengal Lachmi Cotton Mill people of Calcutta and Shilotri Bank 
Managing Director of Bomay will be things of the past. Steamship and 
other European Companies making huge profits with Indian passengers 
and cargo will find healthy competitors in the Arya Samaja Companies. 

The Arya Samaja thereby will put into practical operation the 
ninth commandment of its founder viz, “ No one should Ye content 
with promoting his own good only ; on the contrary, he should look for his 
good in promoting the good of all.” aferestafa, shafa aga: lsa slags 


The advantages of limited companies are, amongst others, 
1. Liability is limited. 
2. Auditing of accounts is regular. 


3. Intelligence and ingenuity of one or two of the Directors is taken 


advantage of by the many shareholders. 


es 


. The considered advice of various Directors checks the speculative 
tendencies of others who might otherwise have invested the capital 
in risky concerns and failed in the business. 


n 


. The company concerns continue even after the death of any of 
the promoters or Directors whereas whole individual business 
concern, however successful generally comes to a sudden end on such 
unexpected mishaps etc, etc..... o 

The East India Company, which came to India in the 17th 
century for the purphase of spices and found field for checkmating the 
rulers of the land and governed India till 1858 and has oven 
now got its legal representatives in India in the form of the various 
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Chambers of Commerce who control both Commerce and the Adminis- 
tration of the Government, should serve a:good lesson and example to 


be copied by the Arya Samaja. 


In short, we should put-our réligious and moral principles into 
practice and build up constructive concerns requiring active applica- 
tion of the religious and ‘moral principles and enable the millions of 
Indians‘to enjoy and taste ‘the ‘benefits of our culture, manhood and 
‘economic acumen and political self-consciousness. Students will then 


naturally take to the study of Science ‘and there will be thousands of 


Boses in the country. Certainly Swami Dayauanda did not intend 
merely ‘to create praying ‘bodies which the Arya Samajes at 
present, ‘are. 

If we put the ‘above suggestions into practical operation, the 
world will thon feel that there ‘is such a'thing as the Arya Samaja or 
such a thingas India, as they feel at present about Japan ; otherwise 
we shall spend our life ‘in clerical occupation repeating mechanically set 
phrases as our prayers. We should translate Swami Dayananda’s 
Teachings tuto Action ‘in ‘the different parts of India and then in 
different parts of the world instead of merely translating them into 
different languages. There isan unlimited scope for the practice of 
the above suggestions. 


As we find companies incorporated in England, Scotland, 
Germany etc., exploiting India, I wish, the companies managed by the 
Arya Samajistsiand incorporated in India should operate in different parts 
of the world; itis ‘the easiest thing in the world if we are only loyal 
to the teachings of Swami Dayananda. History will then repeat itself 
and we shall recover our ancient kingdom and colonies and our ancient 
glory which was the aim and object of Swami Dayananda in founding 
the Arya Samaja which at present canclaim only to be a substitute 
for an Orthodox Society praying in a bit different fashion. 

The Vedic hymn Wneevag daqvag daldatfa MAATA etc., is 
a divine command to organise companies and the Arya Samaja must 
in the name of its founder obey the command by organising well- 
managed companies. Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya was right when 
he said recently that Swarajya can be achieved by Economic 
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Organisation but where has he got the required army of honest men 
which can be supplied only by the Arya Samaja. I feel; that 


the Arya Samajais the only body in. India: which can successfully 
stop the ever-increasing tide of economic exploitation as it has stopped 


that of religious exploitation by means of Shuddhi and Sangathan. 


——-:0): 
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REVIEWED. 


CREATION vs. EVOLUTION f 


C. J. Ryan reports the opinion of Dr. Austin H. Clark 
of the United States National Museum on this subject thus:- 

In brief, he is reported as being in favor of something which must 
be called ‘creation’ in regard to the larger groups of animals as opposed 
to the orthodox idea of transformation of one species into another by the NJ 
Darwinian processes of ‘natural selection’ and ‘survival of the fittest.’ 
He includes the human family in a special group independent of other 
types of life. To quote : T 


“So far as concerns the major groups of animals, the creationists 
seem to have the better of the argument. There is not the slightest evid- \ 


À > 


ence that any of the major groups arose from any other. Eachisa F 
special animal complex, related more or less closely to the rest, and 


appearing, therefore, as a special and distinct creation.” 


Dr. Clark, in using the word ‘creation’ evidently does not imply 
the action of a personal Deity ‘made in the image of man, creating Adam 
and Eve and the animals with his own hands, as the literal-minded West 
has misinterpreted the customary allegorical form of teaching in the East. 
He obviously means the presence of a Plan and some form of conscious 
activity behind it, activating it, In fact, ho is reported as saying that 
“all Life is obeying a constant urge to produce certain forms, and Gis 
that when these forms happen to be born into a favorable environment < $ 


they survive as new types of animals or plants. The whole picture was 
present from the beginning.” 
MAYAN ART 


The same writer reproduces the following passageas | 
regards the excellence of Mayan art, remains of which are é 
found in Central America :— < . 
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Dr. H. J. Spinden, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard, has recently 
made some very striking remarks about the high development of art 
among the Mayas, from which we quote the following. 


“Tt must de admitted that in the handling of perspective the 
Mayas were better artists than the Egyptians or Assyrians, and that in 
composition and the sudordination of details to a decorative plan they 
had few equals in ancient or modern times... . It is now recognised 
that the Maya Indians of Central America had fine art in the finest sense. 
They had monumental sculpture, ana had invented, independent of any 
influence from the old world, the process of stucco modeling, and fresco 
painting for architectural decoration. 


“It now appears that many Maya sculptures and temples have 
cosmic significance.” 


“In its most striking phases the art of the Mayas might almost be 
called astronomical art. ‘That is, the priests of those days had developed 
a true science of astronomy and at the same time a religious creed of 


astrology. 


“In the lesser arts also the Mayas were productive of much that 
evokes admiration. ‘Their ceramic art passes through a wide range of 
form and ornament. They were masters of tho lost wax process of 
ornamental pottery, comparable to batik on cloth.” 

During the last half-century the world of scholarship has been 
forced to revise its former narrow views about primitive savages and the 
ancients who lived in the so-called ‘childhood of the race.’ It is beginning 
to realize that the law of cycles, of rhythmic rise and fall, apples to nati- 
ons as well as to individuals, and that the savage of today is more likely 


to be a degraded remnant of high civilization than an undeveioped 
specimen of ‘primitive’ man. 
BIBLE AN OBSOLETE BOOK 


H. G. Wells, while recognising the necessity of a Bible 
for the cultural advancement of mankind, thinks that the 
Christian Bible has outlived its usefulness. He writes :— 
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Let me deal first with its redundancy. So far as redundancy 
goes, a great deal of the Book of Leviticus, for example, seems not vitally, 
necessary for the ordinary citizen of to-day ; there are long explicit 
directions for temple worship and sacrificial procedure. ‘There is 
again, so far as the latter day citizen is concerned, an excess. of informa- 
tion about the minor Kings of Israel and Judah. And there is more 
hght than most of us feel we require nowadays upon. the foreign policies. 
of Assyria and Egypt. It stirs our pulses feebly, it helps us only very 
indirectly tolearn that Attai begat Nathan and Nathan begat Zabad, 
or that Obed begat Jehu and. Jehn begat Azariah, and so on for two or 
three hundred verses. 


And so far as deficiencies go, there isa great multitude of modern: 
problems—problems that enter intimately into the moral life of all of us, 
with which the Bible does not deal, the establishment of American Indepen- 
dence, for example, and the age-long feud of Russia and Poland that has 
gone on with varying fortunes for four centuries. That is much more 
important to our modern world than the ancient conflict of Assyria and 
Egypt which plays so large a part in the old Bible record. And there 
are all sorts of moral problems arising out of modern: conditions on which 
the Bible sheds little or no.direct light: the duties of a.citizen at an election, 
or the duties of.a.shareholder to the labour employed. by his company, 
for example. For these things we need atleast a supplement, if we 


are still to keep our community upon one general basis of. understanding, 
upon. one unifying standard of. thought and behaviour. 


We are so brought up upon the Bible, we are so used to it. long 
before we begin to think hard about it, that all sorts of things that are 


really very striking about it, the facts that the history of Judah and Israel: 
is told twice over and that the gospel narrative is repeated four: times over: 


for example , do not seem at all odd to us. How else, we ask, 
could you have it ? Yet these are very odd features if we are to regard the 


Bible as the compactest and most perfect statement of essential. truth. 


and wisdom. 


And still’ more remarkable, it seems to me, is it that the Bilble- 
breaks. off. One could understand. very well.if the Bible broke off with. 
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the foundation of Christianity. Now this event has happened, it might 
say, nothing else matters. It is the culmination. But the Bible does not 
do that. It goes on to a fairly detailed account of the beginnings and 
early politics of the Christian Church. It gives the opening literature of 
theological exposition. And then, with that strange and doubtful book, 
the Revelation of St. John the Divine, it comes to an end. As I say, it 
leaves off. It leaves off in the middle of Roman imperial 
and social conflicts. But the world has gone on and goes on—elaborating 
its problems, encountering fresh problems—until now there is a gulf of 
upwards of eighteen hundred years between us and the concluding 
expression of the thought of that ancient time. 


And further :— 


The cosmogony of the Bible has lost grip and conviction upon men’s 
minds, and the ever-widening gulf of years makes its history ond its 
political teaching more and more remote and unhelpful amidst the great 
needsof to-day. Nothing has been done to fill up these widening gaps. We 
have so great a respect for the letter of the Bible that we ignore its spirit 
and its proper use. We donot rewrite and retell Genesis in the light 
and language of modern knowledge, and we do not revise and bring its 
history up to date and so apply it to the problems of our own time. So we 
have allowed the Bible to become antiquated and remote, venerable and 
unhelpful. 

And again :— 

And closely connected with the care of one’s mental and bodily 
health is sexual morality, upon which again Deuteronomy and Leviticus 
are most explicit, leaving very little to the imagination. Iam all for 


imitating the wholesome frankness of the ancient book. Where there 


are no dark corners there is very little fermentation, there is very 
little foulness or infection. But in nearly every detail and in method 


and manner, the Bible of our Civilivation needs to be fuller and different 
from its prototype upon these matters. The real Bible dealt with an 
oriental population living under much cruder conditions than our own, 
engaged mainly in agriculture, and with a far less various dietary than 
ours. They had fermented but not distilled liquors ; they had no preserved 
nor refrigerated foods ; thęy married at adolescence ; many grave 
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diseases that prevail to-day were unknown to them, and their 
sanitary problems were entirely different. Generally our New 
Leviticus will have to be much fuller. 1t must deal with exercise—which 
came naturally to those Hebrew shepherds. It must deal with the pre- 
servation of energy under conditions of enervation of which the prophets 


‘knew nothing. On the other hand our New Leviticus can afford to give 


much less attention to leprosy—which almost dominates the health instruc- 


tions of the ancient law-giver. 
THE AYURVEDA SYSTEM 


Captain P. Johnston Saint, F. R. S. highly eulo- 
gised the Ayurvedic system of sugery and medicine in his 
address to the Indian section of the Royal Society of Arts. 
A few excerpts from his speach are sure to be of interest 
to the reader. 

Knowledge of the Ancients. 


We find then that gravitation was known to the Hindus long 
before the birth of Newton and that the system of the circulation of 
blood was discovered by them centuries before Harvey was heard 
of. Harita in the Harita Samhita, in a description of anemia, 
observes that the disease ig caused by clay obstructing the lumen of 
veins and so clogging the circulation of blood. The atomic theory 
again was preached in India centuries before the birth of Christ, and their 
knowledge and comprehension of the sciences of mathematics and astro- 


nomy were remarkable. 


With amputation came artificial limbs, and in the Rig Veda we 
have sucha reference. An artificial leg, we learn, was made of iron; 
there were, too, artificial eyes. Rhinoplastic surgery I have already 
touched upon and according to Dr. Hirchberg of Berlin. ‘The old plastic 
surgery in Europe had taken its new flight when these cunning devices of 
Indian workmen became known to us.’ The transplanting of sensible 


skin flaps is also an entirely Indian method. 
In particular the Hindu surgeons were adepts at the forming of 


new ears a nd noses from the grafting of flaps of skin. 
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The cause of much of their practice is an oddity that we might 
notico in passing, the cutting off of nose or ears being a common 
punishment for the ciriminal and for the unfaithful wife. The Harley 
Street of ancient Hindu surgery seems then to have enjoyed a certain 


amount of what one might perhaps call divorce court practice. 


From the Mahavagga we may learn that Jivaka, the physician 
of Buddha, practised cranial surgery with success, and long before 
the birth of Jenner the cow-herds of India were practising a the kind of 
inoculation or vaccination for the small-pox. Collecting the dry scabs of 
pustules they placed a little of these upon their fore-arm, then 
puncturing the skin with a needle, so securiug a certain immunity. 
According to at least one scholar, a Dr. Huillet of Pondicherry, 
actual vaccination itself was known to the Hindu surgeons. So much 
then on the side of surgery. 


The Hindu physicians were the first to devote their atten- 
tion to the study of diseases and their treatment, and in medicine 
their learning in many cases far antedated our own, as was only 
natural from the immense study given to the properties of every pro- 
duct of the soil. The smoking of datura for example in cases of asthma 
we owe entirely to India, as also the prescription of nus vomica in 
paralysis and dyspepsia, and very largely the use of croton. Even the 
effects of excessive smoking come under the notice of the Indian 
physician. 


Toxicology 


In toxicology they had extraordinary skilland in the story of 
the invasion of India by Alexander, while all the Greek physicians were 
powerless in cases of snake-bite the Indian doctors readily cured those 
who fell under this affliction. For this reason Nearchus says : ‘ Alexander 
collected round himself the most prominent of the Hindu doctors and 
proclaimed that any soldier bitten by a serpent was instantly to repair 
to the royal pavilion for treatment. Their number of antidotes for dift- 
erent classes of cases was extraordinary as might be expected from a 


science one of whose masters, Charaka, described in his teachings no 
less than 600 separate purgatives. 
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$ Midwifery. Í 


Again in midwifery the Hindu wasiwell in advance, and his early A 
writings display a remarkable knowledge of the technigue of this branch 
of medical science, including ciesarean section and what we should 
now call pre-natal treatment. The expectant mother, it was taught, was 
to be kept in a happy frame of mind, her surroundings were to be placid 4 
and pleasant and in effect the instructions that tho Mother-craft 
Clinics of London are giving today and have been giving for a matter 
of possibly the last ten years or so were being taught asa matter of 
course in the ancient India of centuries upon centuries back. 

Medical Hygiene. 

Medical hygiene occupied an enormous proportion of early Hindu 
practices and the science of climatology at once so old and yet today 
so young was widely practised and understood. There were three distinct ath 
sorts of country. Anupa, the moist and marshy districts where ‘ phleg- 
matic’ diseases and‘ affections of the wind’ would be prevalent ; ; 
Jangala, the over-dry country where ailments of the ‘bile and blood’ \ 
would be common and Mishra , neither too moist nor too dry, too warm 


nor too cold. Patients suffering from various ailments would be directed 
to try a different country, perhaps from Unupa to Jungala or vice versa, 


and Mishra would be recommended generally for the period of convales- 
cence. 

The codes laid down precise recommendations for the habits of 
patients of different types, the foods to be eaten, the clothes to be worn, 
even the hours for sleeping and for getting up. There was no province 
of human life, however intimate, for which recommendations were not to ri 
be found in the ancient Hindu medical code. What we know today as | 
Preventive Medicine had its origins in India many centuries back. =, 

The Hindu Surgical Instruments. F 

And if their preyentive medicine, their midwifery and toxicology 

were thus thorough we may be certain that atleast equal pains were 
i taken with the instruments of the Hindu Fathers of Surgery. I have i 
MA | already casually mentioned the remarkable numberof the classes of instru- i 
ments, but the subject deserves far more than any such cursory glance. 


¢ 
We may take it that in the beginnings of all things some sort P; 
of primitive surgery was in use with naturally primitive implements, y 
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and long before the Vedas were ever set down in writing such crude 
instruments as bits of obsidian or glass, or skins of bamboo were employed 
for surgical incisions. Susruta, in codifying the knowledge of his day, 
had no intention of abandoning altogether the past, and in setting out 
on a voyage of independent discovery. We therefore, find all these 
primitive surgical instruments described in his armoury aud with them 
the more practical instruments, discovered by the experience of centuries. 


So there are the Yantras and the Sastras, the blunt instruments 
and the sharp. Of the blunt twenty-four kinds were cruciform, two kinds. 
pincherlike, two pjck-lock like, twenty tubular, twenty-eight rod or 
pricker-like twentyfive accessory and there is the same sort of, variety of. 
the sharp instruments. In general they were made of iron and their: 
jaws as a rule were fashioned to, resemble the faces of birds and beasts.. 
So there were forceps with jaws shaped to resemble that of a tiger, the. 
wolf forceps, the bear forceps, the butcher bird forceps, the crocodile 
forceps, the heron forceps and many others similar. 


One remarkable point, however, I might mention is that pre- 
cisely on the pattern of Simhamukha svastika,. or lion, faced forceps 
described by Susruta, are the forceps. now used by modern European 
surgeons for holding bongs firmly during operations ; the surgeon names, 
his instrument ‘ lion foroeps.’ Although, of course, no original specimens; 
of these instruments have survived, a gery comprchensive set ofvexact: 
replicas are to be seen at the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
and I must mention here that my special thanks this afternoona-re due 
to Dr. Wellcome, the founder and director of this Museum, for his kind- 
ness in allowing me to use material both for the lantern slides and 
for the exhibits, and also to the conservator, Mr. Malcolm, and to Mr. 
Hewitt, the chief librarian, for their help and assistance. On examining 
these instruments, they will be seen to be remarkably: similar to those in 
a catalogue ofa modern surgical instrument maker. More remarkable 
still perhaps is the fact that in many cases we can trace their exact 
geneological descent down to our own day, for we have descriptions of 
many or the instruments of the ancient Greeks, Romans and: Arabs, 
and in case after case they tally exactly with, those shown here 4s, 
ancient Hindu, 
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More, with the destruction of Pompei many instruments were 
buried under volcanic ash and being centuries later disinterred are now 
to be seen preserved in the Naples Museum. These too tally in exactly 
every detail with many of our descriptions of the instruments of the 
Hindu surgeons as given in the old Sanskrit manuscripts. Exact 
instructions are laid down for the building of a dispensary, even for tho 
cases in which instruments are to be kept. Dentistry is described and 
students were advised to practise extracticn on certain fruit seeds and on 
the teeth of dead animals. At some period unknown, but certainly before 
the 12th century A.D. false teeth were known to the Hindus. A descrip- 
tion of the defeat of Jayachandra by Sahabuddin in 1194 mentioning 


the dead body of the rajah being ‘Recognized by his false feeth. ’ 


This curious passage, however, I only notice as of casual interest, its 
date, of course, being long posterior to the period with which we aro 
now dealing. 


That this system was borrowed from, and not by India, is 
shown by thelearned Captain in the following para-graphs:— 

To-day the speculation is over and we trace how the great 
Pythagoras himself imbibed his mysteries from the Brahmans of 
India. The connection is not difficult. As long ago as the 
time of the chapter XXX WII of Genesis we find mention of the Ishmae- 
lite or Midianite merchanjs trading with their caravans of spices of 
India and balm and myrrh of MHadrmaut. Their traffic lead its 
regular course towards Egypt and in this trade route of the remo- 
test antiquity we arrive at some connection between India and 
the West. Tke Phoenecians we know, had in the Persian Gulf their 
‘ forts ? for the Indian trade, while as early again as 1686 B. C. the Arabs, 


we are told, had opened outa trade to India. Further, from the recent’ < 


discoveries which have been made during the excavations carried out on 
the north west of India, we have ample evidence that as long ago as 3000 
B. ©. there was considerable intercourse, both in trade and culture, be- 
tween the peoples cwelling in this region and those of Babylonia and 
Egypt. In the East itself the Indian learning was carried to Ceylon, to 
Java, and later on to China and Tibet. 

Buddhism came and the Brahmin priests fled to the furthest parts 
of the known world, The Buddhist dynasties sank, Brahminism was 
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recreated and Buddhist scholars, like those Greeks who with the fall of 
Constantinople brought the Renaissance to western Europe, fled with 
their learning to China, to Tibet, to everywhere. There are even those 
who say that ancient Mexico owes much of her pre-Conquadistor civiliza- 
tion to the arts of India, and the discoveries made by Dr. Thomas Gann 
in his recent expeditions to central America disclose in a startling manner 
the striking similarity of the design and architecture of scme of the Maya 


temples to those of ancient India. 


Hippocrates, the ‘Father of Medicine,’ we know to have visited 
India. For what ? save the fame of the Indian physicians. According to 
a tale brought home to Greece at the time of Alexander the Indians had a 
doctor whose skill was such that ‘he could raise the very dead.’ Stories 
such as these however wildly exaggerated, speak wenders and in Greek 
medicine, in Arabian medicine in what we know of Egyptian medicine, 
we find time after time traces of what can only have been derived from 
the even more ancient and famous Indian medicine. If we were to speak 
the truth we must call Greece not the parent of our modern medicine but 
its nurse. To Greece must be given the glory of nuturing and caring for 
tho infant science, but its actual birthplace was in another country and 
continent. 


EQUATION OF TIME IN THE VEDAS. 


Writes Ekendranath Gosh in The Indian Historical 
Quarterly. :— 


There are evidences in a few Vedic hymns which go to prove that 
the Vedic sages hada distinct idea of the equation of time and have 
described it in an allegorical story. We havea number of rks in the 
First, Fourth, Fifth and Eighth Books of the Rv., which deal with the 
conflicts between theSun and a horse-god Etasa in which Indra intervened. 
In Rv. I, 121,18, Etasa is said to draw the chariot of Indra. In Rv. 
I, 61, 15 and XIII, i, ii, Indra is said to have helped and protected Etasa 
in his conflict with the Sun. In Rv., IV, 17, 14, it is said that Indra 
urged the chariot-wheel of the Sun forward, but checked Etasa who was 
speeding on his way. In Rv., IV, 30, 6 we find that Indra took -the sun 
asan enemy and protected Etasa. In V, 29, 5 we see that Indra 
obstructed the motion of the Sun’s horses moving forward for Etasa. 
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Lastly it is said in I, 175, 4 and V, 31, 13, that Indra, having previously 


$ stolen one of the two wheels of the Sun’s chariot, obstructed the way of Ji 
. 1 7 ~ fi} 
the same, when there was a conflict between the Sun and Etasa. ty) 


The whole story, when constructed from these scattered and frag- 
mentary notes runs like this: There was a conflict between the Sun and 
Etasa. Indra intervened in the contest. On one occasion he helped 
Etasa and stole away one of the two wheels of the Sun’s chariot so as to | 
lower the speed of the Sun in favour of Etasa; ona second occasion, he 
enhanced the speed of the Sun and made him go faster than Etasa by 
checking the latter. 


Now we come to interpret the actual natural phenomenon depicted 
in this allegorical story. The horse Etasa, in our opinion, is the mean 
sun. The conflict between the Sun and Etasa is simply the meeting 
together of the true or apparent sun and the fictitious or mean sun. } 
Now what has got Indra to do in this conflict ? Indra is the god of the 4 
summer solstice. ‘This has been definitely proved beyond doubt in Plun- | 
kets Ancient Calenders and Constellations, p. 115. We know that the $ 
equation of time has two components, one of which is the obliquity of the. > 
ecliptic and the other is the eccentricity of the orbit of the earth The equa- 
tion of time due to the first cause makes the true, and mean sun meet (that. | 

| is, becomes. O) in the two equinoctial and solstitial points. But the combined 

effect is to place the meeting point, not exactly in these places but very: 

| close to them. Indra, on one occasion, made the speed of Etasa slower | 
than that of the sun; this means that the mean sun was slower than the 

l true sun, that is, the equation of time was minus, which is actully the 

| case when the Sun runs fiom. the vernal equinox to the summer solstice. 4 

| On another occasion, Endra made the speed of the Sun slower than that of 

Etasa ; this indicates that the true sun was slower than the mean sun, that gw 

is, the equation of time was ples, which is the case when the sun passes fF 

from the summer solstice to the autumnal equinox. 
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anaa. By Sri Bhagavandas, M.A., L.D. B. Published 
by the Bharat Bhandar, Kashi. Price Rs. 3. 


This is a collection of a few addresses and articles of 
Dr. Bhagavandas, the well-known scholar and thinker of 
Benaris. The name of the author is a recommendation strong 
enough to compel study of his writings and speeches. On 
every page, in fact in'every line, you find yourself face to face 
with a serious and profound thinker to whom life is a serene 
and sacred duty, a spiritual yajna. The most important part 
of the coilection is the erudite doctor’s convocation address, 
delivered first at the Gurukula, and then at the Patna 
University. Samanvaya, the title of the book was originally 
the title of this address. As other speeches and writings 
were appended to this central utterance, the whole collection 
too was given the same name. In it you find the aims of 
education laid out on the authority ot the ancient Indian 
Shastras, which look upon the school as only a stage in a 
much larger process, continuing till the very end of. life. 
Organisation of society on the Varn-ashrama system is a 
favourite theme of Sri Bhagavandas. It receives a passing 
notice in this address too. The so-called paradoxes in ethics 
are sought to be reconciled, and what appear to be 
contraries in morals -are shown to be different phases 
of the same righteous course of conduct, mited to contin- 
gencies of different characters. Sri Bhagavandas is a monist. 
He read Advaita not only in every system of Indian philoso- 
phy, but also in the Koran and the Bible. As regards the 
teaching of Indian Darshanas under this head he simply 
makes an assertion hinting cursorily at a point or two 
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in the Yoga and Sankhya aphorisms, which he thinks 
support his conclusion. In the absence of a detailed discussion 
it is difficult to pronounce an opinion on the success or failure of. 
of the writer in giving a quite new orientation to some old 
and now popularly familiar schools of thought. To us just 
the reverse of what the learned scholar of Kashi avers to 
be the common doctrine of Darshanas, appears to be their 
real and conjoint teaching. Sri Bhagavandas’s interpretation 
runs counter to the explicit wording of the Sutras. In his 
“Unity of All Religions”, too, he reverts to this idea and 
thinks, that of the Muslim Kalma the very opening words 
declare that there is only one existent, viz.,God. This is 
obviously ignoring the word ilah, which means “ adorable.” 
With the Moslem God also is adorable, not the only existent. 
Other parellels pointed out are both convincing and instruc- y 


ain 


- tive. The scriptures of various religions appear on some very 
essential points to be translations of one another. That the 
doctrine of transmigration, or at least that of reincarnation, 
is found in-the earlier writings of Muslim and Christian divi- 
nes who derived it respectively from thé Quran and the Bible 
has been already pointed out by scholars who have made a 

| comparative study of various religions. Sri Bhagvandas lays 

| special stress on the spiritual side of existence, which gives 


his thought a spiritual overtone, and makes his book a series 
of sacred sermons. 


_ Ganesha the appearance of a reasonable allegory. Ganapati 
means “leader.” He is an offspring of Parvati who formed 
him in order to keep out Siva. Parvati represents the female 
and Siva the male sex. The birth of Ganesha is an assertion 
of feminism, which could not succeed except under a “ leader.” 
Swa symbolises also what is Good. Party spirit of which 
Ganpati was the product does sometimes block the way of 
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Good. Hence Ganesha stood in the way of Siva. His head 
was cut off. Every leader, to be successful, must be ready for 
such a contingency. The head of the elephant was joined to 
his neck, and a rat was assigned to him as his conveyance. 


This signifies that the leader has to requisition the 
services of both great and small. He should have in him the 
capacity to harness the capabilities of all ‘sections 
of his following. Another esotenic meaning has also been 
assigned to this allegory, the rat in this interpretation 
symbolising analytic logic and the elephant standing for 
synthetic wisdom. A combination of the two in an individual 
makes him Ganesha. The two interpretations are ingenious, 
but fanciful. As narrated in the Puranas, the myth cannot be 
SO explained. We think it cannot. The learned Doctor, if 
he ever undertakes an exposition of whole chapters, may throw 
more light on the inner teachings of the Puranas. 

The book is thought-provoking and deserves to be studied. 

Rad stea—By Pt. Hari Sankara Sarma Kavi-ratna, 
Editor, the Arya Mitra. Published by Rama Prasada and 
Brothers, Agra. Price As. 12. 

A. biographical sketch of the late Lala Lajpat Rai in 
Hindi. The language of the book in chaste, and the story 
forms interesting reading. The sacrifices willingly under sone 
by the late arch-patriot of India will long continue to fire the 
imagination of Indian youths. <A detailed biography of the 


` Lion of the Punjab is a desideratum, to which the author 


of this treatise draws the attention of the public. 
faa daaq— By the same author. 


The life-story of Rishi Dayananda is told in this book 
in simple verse. A few poems in praise of the Rishi are 
also added. The book will be read with interest. 


r 
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WERE THE ARYANS BARBARIANS? 


Ro{mesu CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA. 


(ERE the Aryans—the men to whom the Vedas were 
J revealed —barbarians, or, could today be regarded as 


civilised in any sense ? The theory is not infrequent- 
ly advanced that they were after all barbarians. It is, as is 
obvious from its very nature, a European theory—a theory, 
that is to say, advanced by European students of the Vedas ; 
but its infection has spread to Indian minds also—and spread 
widely enough. Only the other day I had occasion to meet 
a Bengali scholar of some eminence who would not even 
pronounce the word ‘ Aryan’ without coupling it with the 
epithet ‘barbarian’. He would call the authors of the Vedas 
‘The Aryan barbarians’! ‘A fine type of barbarians they were’, 
he would say, ‘but nevertheless, they were nothing better than 
barbarians’ ! 


Now, if it were the view of a stray scholar only —the 
aberration of an individual mind only —then it would not have 
deserved any notice. But untortunately there is a whole class 
of philosophic historians who would not give the credit of 
a civilisation to the authors of the Vedas,—the earliest litera- 
ture of the best race on the earth and the sacred books of the 
Hindus. There were civilised men, perhaps even before them 
—aş Mahenjo Daro is sometimes supposed to indicate. And 
yet the men who wrote the Vedas were at best some bar- 
barians ! l 

And why? Because we have a definition of civilisation in 
our mind according to which they cannot be counted as civili- 


sed. A logical definition of civilisation is not easy to give 
but one thing is perfectly clear to us: We are civilised — we of 
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the modern age. And, therefore, by contrast, those whose 
life and habits differed from ours were uncivilised. If we 
stopped there, not much wrong would have been done to the 
Vedic Aryans ; for, in that case they would at least have been 
spared the ignominy of being declared less civilised than those 
who made the earthen pots found at Mahenjo Daro and else- 
where. Yet this is exactly what is done so often. We are 
told that even the Dravidians were more civilised than the 


Vedic Aryans. Now what is the standard by which this 
comparison is made ? 


Underlying this doctrine of Aryan inferiority is the 
idea that civilisation is tantamount to arts and crafts. If 
a people has discovered the industrial and other arts, then, 
undoubtedly, it possesses a civilisation. If a people has 
been able to invent weapons of warfare, it is civilised. And 
- the nearer these arts are to those that man possesses now, 
the higher is the civilisation which these people have attained. 
Thus, the people who could invent only stone imple- 
ments but did not know the use of iron, were lower in the 
scale of civilisation than those who knew the use of iron, 
and so on. 

Architecture--town-planning and town-building is 
a very high art ; and any people who showed attainments in 
it must be declared superior to those that do not show any. 
sign of acquaintance with this art, 


Of arts, again, some are fairly old, some are quite 
young — some have been in existence since the days of Noah 
and some have come into. existence only recently. They are 
of different ages. Thus, ship-building is a very ancient art ; 
though, it has. undergone many: important changes and though 
the modern age may rightly claim to. have introduced many 
important improvements~in it, yet it is a historical fact 
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that the art as such has been in existence for at least 25000 

‘years, The art of making war-implements is perhaps older 
still, though here too the achievements of modern age ave 
infinitely greater. But there are younger arts, such as prin- 
ting ; and one of the youngést—if not the youngest —is 
the art of making air-craft. 


In estimating the value and importance of an art, the 
usual assumption seems to be that the youngest is the best. 
The art that has been discovered last. indicates the highest 
phase of civilisation attained up to date. Arrange the various 
arts in a chronological order and you have not only an 
indication of their relative value and importance, but you 
have also the different stages of civilisation in an ascending 


order. 


So far as a principle can be discoverd in a mass of con- 
fused talk and thinking, this seems to be the principle 
by which the Vedic Aryans are judged as ‘barbarians’, We 
have not got any architectural remains of Vedic times and 
the men of that age do not appear to have developed many 
of the more important arts, which is to say, the later arts 
were unknown to them. 


The validity of this kind of thinking is often tacitly 
admitted by eyen those who are not prepared to call the 
Vedic Aryang barbarians. This is shown by the fact 
that so many attempts are made to discover in the 
Vedas acquaintance with the more modern arts. To my 
mind, some of these attempts are crude and involve the 
reading of a meaning into the texts of the Vedas’ which 
they really do not bear. Search of truth is always laudable 


-and a true understanding’ of ‘the méaning of the’ Vedas can 


never be oyer-valued. Andif a proper understanding of 
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the Vedás shows, as it undoubtedly will show—that the 
Vedic Aryans knew many more things than they are usually 
credited with, we should welcome that information and, 
for the sake of truth , must propagate it. But sometimes a 
search for such information in the Vedas is prompted by a 
blind faith in the assumption that non-acquaintance with 
the later arts necessarily argues a lower stage of civilisa- 
tion. We cannot condemn too strongly such -an~attitude 


‘of mind. The discovery of an art does indicate a certain 


amount of intellectual development and therefore, a sort 
of civilisation also. And the absence of acquaintance with 
any of the arts—specially of the more necessary arts ‘such 
as that of house-building,—does argue a barbarous state of 
existence. But that cannot be taken to’ mean that a people 
must be counted as uncivilised simply because it has not 
built magnificent cities. One wonders if we can regard the 
builders of the pyramids as move civilised than the men 
who gave the world the Old and New Téstaments on’ ‘the 
ground that the latter have left ‘behind no such massive 
structures as the pyramids of Egypt. ‘Yet in estimating the 
civilisation of the Vedic people, a principle of this kid 
does obsess the minds of some of our scholars today. 


We have ample evidence that the Vedic Aryans 
were acquainted with the more fundamental arts - such 
as house-building etc. To that extent, they were 
civilised . If anybody denies them the : modicum of 
this much of civilisation also, such a person can not be 
argued with ; for; his ignorance is palpably irremovable. 


So, the Aryans can not be called barbarous on that score. 


And let us’ frankly ‘admit that’ the’ Vedie~ Aryans 
did not know the use’ of aeroplanes . ‘Does tliat’ show 


‘that they were uncivilised ?°° If "so," what were the 
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Europeans a ccntury or so ago? For, even among the 
Europeans the use of aeroplanes is hardly more than a 
quarter of a century old. And what are we today ? 
We cannot claim even now to have mastered the use 
of aircraft . So, non-acquaintance with the use of aircraft 
or similar other arts cannot be taken as an indication of 


a barbarous state of existence. 


Yet if the Aryans are called ‘barbarians’, is it because 
they were not fine temple-builders like the later Hindus ? 
The art of building is certainly a creditable attainment, but 
ignorance of it in any people does not make them barbarian, 


as we have just seen. 


Why were the Aryans barbarians, then? Was their 
mode of life and thinking such as becomes a barbarous people ? 
Fine buildings do not make a race civilised any more than 
fine dresses make a gentleman. Why, then, were the Aryans 
uncivilised ? „Because they made offerings to the Gods— 
because they believed the world to be infused with a divine 
presence throughout, instead of as crowded with soulless 
electrons or atoms? Because they held daily and hourly 
communion with this divinity in everything ? 

They were barbarians forsooth! They who composed 
the Nasadiya Sukta and the Purusha Sukta of the RgVeda ! 
And the authors of the Upanishadas? They, too, were not 
builders of temples or of tombs! And so they were uncivili- 
sed ! They did not use maxim guns — they had no occasion to ; 
and so they were uncivilised ! Fine draperies perhaps they 
did not possess, so they were uncivilised ! 

If spiritual attainments donot count as a factor in civili- 
sation — if the only criterion of civilisation is the acquaintance 
of a person with some gross, material arts, then I would frankly 
call the Aryans the wildest of barbarians! But if mental and 
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spiritual growth is of any value to man and can at all be taken 
asan indexof civilisation, the world has yet to show a superior 
Civilisation to that of the Vedic Aryans. And yet 


“ We call our fathers fools, wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons will no doubt call us so !” 


:0: 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


EXIT AMANULLAHA 


One day it was flashed across the wires that King 
Amanullah, the hero of nationalist Muslims and Hindus 
in India, the adored of a small section of reformers in 
Afghanistan—had abdicated once again and had reached 
Chaman en route to Bombay. This caused considerable sur- 
prise and the whole of the Orient was agog with com- 
motion, The surprise and the commotion did not indi- 
cate that there had been sudden and dramatic developments 
in the situation or that some unforeseen factors had 
supervened to turn the scales against his late Majesty. 
All that they proved was—what, indeed, was known to all 
discerning people that were possessed of political sense and 
prescience—that Afghanistan, although it had refused point 
blank to be westernised to order and at the point of the 
bayonet, had learnt and assimilated one occidental] institution — 
lying propaganda consisting of garbled reports, red-hot 
canards manufactured hourly to discredit the enemy and 
carefully edited and skilfully manipulated press messages 
based upon the principle of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. 
Asa matter of fact Amanullah had forfeited his reputation, for 
statesmanship and sense of reality as soon as he acted under 
the belief that civilization was merely another name for frock 
coats, clean-shaved beards and bobbed and shingled hair and 
that social revolutions could be precipitated without military 
dictatorship and successful napoleanic terrorism in a country 
steeped in medieval cimmerion darkness and dominated by 
Islamic obscurantism of the worst possible type. He declared 
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. himself a moral. bankrupt when he scrapped the so-called 
reforms in order to retain his throne. On that fateful occa- 
- sion he missed the chance ofa lifetime and committed a fatal 
blunder which was only the first of a series of blunders which 
have driven him from post to pillar and have now cast him 
into obscurity. He ought not have forced these reforms upon 
his people without first broadening their mind by edueation 
or making sure of his military resources. Having introduced 
the reforms, he ought to have stuck to them and not left in 
the lurch the younger generation that had trusted him. He 
lost their sympathy and esteem and this ‘coupled with his 
gullibility paved the way for his abdication. He lacked 
political prescience, otherwise he could have foreseen that the 
... forces which had shoved him off the throne would prove too 
strong for his puppet successor and brother. He could still 
have saved his face and stuck to the plea of fear of 
bloodshed, but he fretted and formed belched forth thunder 
and brimstone and proclaimed to the world that he would 
crush the usurper and completely subjugate his brigand. 
forces. This proved to be mere bragging. And now His late 
Majesty once again tells his credulous admirers that he has 
chosen to retire not because he could not but because he would 
not fight. O Tempora! O Mores! Even credulity is not so 
credulous as to credit this. Even simplicity is not so simple 
as to accept this plea as genuine. The plain fact is that His 
late Majesty’s European tour accustomed him so much to the 
— flesh-pots of Egypt that a hard life and a military career have 
become well-nigh. impossible for him and he has acquired a 
polished and cultured civilian’s horror of a life full of perils to 
life and limb. Amanullah retires to a life of ease, comfort and . 
Juxuri ious “obscurity. In_ his case good intentions not re- 
inforced by capacity and aptitude have led him not to hell but. 
to the haven of ecto and happy, family life. 
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LORD MESTON AS AN EVANGELIST 


Lord Meston has béén @ sun-dried bureaucrat all his 
life. While in India, he was known for honey-sweet words 
which were never meant to be translated into deeds. He 
isa past-master in the art of ruling subject races by sweet 
words. He knows the efficacy of catch-words and emollient 
phrases which may mean anything and are intended to mean 
nothing. He has played many roles. At one time speaking 
from the Congress platform as Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces he declared that he had always sympathised with the 
political aspirations of the Indian people. At another time 
he professed to be a great admirer of the Gurukula and the 
Arya Samaja and expressed the conviction that the salvation 
of India lay in the propagation of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaja. Now he comes forward as an evangelist and speak- 
ing on “The Missionary Approach to India ” at the rooms 
of the World Evangelical Alliance, Russel Square, his late 
Excellency declared with the sweet aplomb so characteristic 
of him that Christianity was the only ultimate solution of 
the problems of India. But what of the problems of England 
and other Western countries ?Is Christianity helping to 
solve them ? 


Has not William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, said that “many ministers find in politics a welcome refuge 
from preaching dogmas in which they no longer actively believe 
and which bore their congregations.” A tale is told of Dr. 
Jowett of Balliol College Oxford that when he was required 
to recite the“ Apostles Creed ” in public he would save 
himself by inserting the words.“ used to ” between the words 


“ T believe ”, saying the inserted words under his breath thus: i 


“T used to believe in the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.” But perhaps Christianity is not required for free 
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people. They do not require to be hypnotised by fear. They 
do not stand in need of what H.G. Wells calls “opium”. 
Lord Meston wants essentials af Christianity, the doctrines 
in regard to which all sects agree, to be preached to the 
Indian people. And what are these essentials? Christianity 
preached by the Lamb of the Lord makes people meek and sub- 
missive. In the Litany we read:— 


“My duty towards my neighbour is............ to. honour, and 
obey the King, and all that are put in authority under him, ta submit 
myself to all my governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters; tọ, 


order myself lowly and reverently to all my atters.......eccseeeeees not to, 
covet and desire other men’s goods, but to learn and labour. truly to, 
get my own living, and todo my duty in that,state, of-life, into which: 
it shall please God to call me.” 


Surely this is an uzexceptionable moral’ code. to preach 
to people whom it is desired. to.keep,in,bondage. Be content- 
with fate especially when, it takes. the form, of foreign rule, 
and exploitation. Bravo.Lord.Meston, the unbriefed advocate., 
of the bureaucracy. !. Certainly Christianity is the only ulti< 
mate solution of the problems.of, India from the standpoint. 
of the alie} rulers. Indian women are getting restive—and.’ 
some of them, daughters and., wives. of toadies, are, getting. 
along and in, the fight, fox liberty are, even.. defying their. 
fatheus.and. husbands.. They require to, be reminded of the.. 


~c wauning uttered, by, Jehovah, “Iwill greatly. multiply thy 


sorrow, and.thy conception, in. sorrow thou shalt, bring forth, 
ehildren,;: and thy. desire shall be thy husband; and he, shall. 
nule over-tliee. The, Bible says, that woman.“ was. the first; 
in; tranggression, therefore.. keep her. in, subjeetion,’”*® St, 
‘Paul says.that, woman should: learn,in, silence withal sub 
jection ” and should not be allowed to. “usurp authority over 


Ñ the man.” She is “commanded to be under obedience. S 
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Tertullian adjured woman to “ dress in rags and remain in 
dirt as a sorrowful and penitent Eve.” ‘Chrysostom looked 
upon woman as a“ necessary evil,” a ‘“ domestic peril, ” a 
“ deadly fascination, and calamity.” 

Moreover, Indians are learning to set much store by 
sovereign reason. They insist upon deciding every question 
on its merits and have a disposition to flout authority if it 
cannot inyoke the sanction of rationalism. Let them, there- 
fore, be induced to become members of the Reformed Protes- 
tant Church to which Lord Meston nominally belongs— 
nominally because he does not belong to the tribe of the meek, 
whose founder Martin Luther delivered himself of a pleasantly 


worded pasquinade about Reason and called it “ the bride of , 


the devil, a prostitute, the chief prostitute of the devil, a lousy, 
filthy disgusting prostitute that ought to be trampled on and 
destroyed, both she and her companion Wisdom. We are 
told that it would be a good thing to put her in the dirtiest 
place in the house,-the privy ” And what of those who teach 
us Christianity ? The Punch puts the following in the 
mouth of an African native : 


“ Maxinis of civilization > that’s your fun; 

Your only maxim—a maxim gun. 

And “ Civilization” is your cynic mirth, 
Means—sweeping niggers off the face of the earth. 


We are afraid it is too late inthe day to attempt to 
proselytise India. She declared long long before Lord Meston ° 
set foot in India or was even born that she did not require 
an anaesthesia in the form of Christianity. A century back 
Ram Mohan Roy expressed the Spinn that the çonyersion 
of Hindus to. Christianity was “morally impossible.” Cup; 
tain Odnningham,; the-author whe the immortal work “ History: 
of the Sikh War ”, declared that it seemed hopeless that they. 
(Christian preachers) should ever Christianise the Indian and 
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Mohamadan worlds. Schopenhaur declared long long ago “In 
India religion will now and never strike root, the primitive 
Wisdom of the human race will never be pushed aside there by 
the events of Galilee. On the contrary, Indian wisdom will 
flow back upon Europe and produce thorough change in our 
knowing and thinking.” 


Hindu India, not long ago, sent a message to the Chris- 
tian Occident in reply toits invitation toit to change its 
religion. The mouth-piece of Hindu India, at the time, was 
Swami Vivekananda. We cannot do better than to repeat 
the message and leave Lord Meston to ponder over it :— 

“ You come to us with your religion of yesterday-—to us who were 
taught thousands of years ago by our Rishis precepts as noble as your, 
Christ’s. You trample on us and treat us as dust beveath your feet, you 
destroy life in our animals, you degrade our people with drink, you scorn 
our religion, in many points like your own: and then you wonder why 
Christianity makes such slow progress in India.” 


' THE VICEROY AND THE CONGRESS. 


His Excellency the Viceroy has extended the life of the 
Legislative Assembly. Pundit Moti Lal Nehru, the President. 
of the Congress has issued a statement that he was given to 
understand by the Viceroy that there was no probability of His 
Excellency extending the term of the Assembly and that 
deterred him from pressing his motion of adjournment. After 
the statement was issued, some correspondence passed between 
Pandit Motilal, President Patel. and the’ Viceroy. It has 
now been established that His Excellency cannot be charged 
with breach of faith. There has been a misunderstanding, 
but all the same Pandit Motilal Nehru never received the 
message which His Excellency desired to convey to him. The 
Working Committee of tke Congress has, therefore, issued a 
rescript that the Congress members should walk out of the 
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Assembly as soon as it re-assembles asa protest.against this ~~ 
unholy effort of the Government to deprive the voters of the 
right of delivering their verdict on the Simon Commission ao, 


issue. It is, further, significant that the announcement by 
the Viceroy was delayed till after the result of the Bengal 
Council elections was known and it was made clear that in the 
event of fresh elections, the country could return an overwhel- 
ming majority of Congressmembers. Was this delay in announce- 
_™ent a mere accident or was it deliberate and inspired by 
motives of arrant opportunism ? If it was an accident, one 
must confess that there is a method in the accidents with which 
our Government has to deal. However the fact is there that 


wi 


the Government has acted without constitutional justification 
or precedent. But we forget! In India there is no consti- 
tutional Government. The Assembly and the Councils are 
merely mock parliaments established with a view to train 
would-be Indian M.P’s in parliamentary procedure and rules 
of debate or to hoodwink the civilized world and spread a 
notion that India has been given partial self-government and 


=: 


it is for Indians to improve the apportunities they have got in 
order to obtain the full privileges attendant upon complete 
Swarajya. Whatever the case may be, the policy of walk-im 


and walk-out, or mareh forward and march backwards, of 
peregrinations to the Holy place and return home without 
devoirs, is simply childish. If the Councils are a snare ard a 


Se 


delusion—as the Swarajists believe they are — and they entered. 
them professedly with a view to demonstrate them as such — 
Congressmen should resign in a body and organise an effective: 
! boyeott or if they want to demonstrate their hold upon the 
country, let them put up candidates, capture all the seats and 
then refuse to take the oath of allegiance and repeat the process 
in the case of fresh elections. The bureaucracy will then be 
t compelled to change the rules and the uselessness of these 
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councils will be amply established. After this let there be 
a whirl-wind campaign in the country and let the country beso 
organised that 90 percent of the electors may refuse to go tothe 
polling stations. Unless this is done, council work is merely a 
game of political chess in which our representatives are bound 
to come out second best because, according to the rules in 
force, it cannot be played fairly and squarely. 


HAUTEUR OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER 


The following petition addressed by Raja Rammohan Roy to 
Lord Minto which Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji reproduces in 
part in the Modern Review speaks for itself. The English had 
inherited not only the throne of the Moguls but also the haughty 
manners of their officers and their notions of their in-born 
superiority over the natives. Raja Rammohan Roy, though 
quite respectful in the presentatian of his grievance against a 
Collector, does yet record a mild but effective protest against 
the convention which sanctioned such behaviour. 


“ Confiding therefore in the impartial justice of the British 
Government and in the acknowledged wisdom which governs and directs 
all its measures in the just spirit of an enlarged and liberal policy, 
your petitioner proceeds with diffidency and humility to lay before your 
Lordship, the following circumstances of severe degradation and injury, 
which he has unmeritedly experienced at the hands of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton. 

‘a On the Ist of January last, your petitioner arrived at the Ghaut 
of the river of Bhaugulpur, and hired a house in that town. Proceeding 
to that house at about 40° clock in the afternoon, your petitioner 
passed in his palanquin through a road on the left side of which 
Sir Frederick Hamilton was standing among some bricks. The door 
of the palanquin being shut to exclude the dust of the road, your 
petitioner did not see that gentleman, nor did the peon who preceded 
the palanquin, apprize your petitioner of the cifcumstance, he not know- 
ing the gentleman, much less supposing that, that gentleman ( who 
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was standing alone among the bricks ), was the Collector of the district. 
As your petitioner was passing, Sir Frederick Hamilton repeatedly called 
out to him to get out of his palanquin, and that with an epithet of 


abuse too gross to admit of being stated here without a departure from 
the respect due to your Lordship. One of the servants of your peti- 
tioner who followed in the retinue, explained to Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
that your petitioner had not observed him in passing by ; nevertheless 
that gentleman still continued to use the same offensive language, and 
when the palanquin had proceeded to the distance of about 300 yards 


from the spot where Sir Frederick Homilton had stood, that gentleman 
overtook it on herseback. Your petitioner then for the first time 


understood that the gentlemnn who was riding alongside of his palan- 
quin, was the Collector of the district, and that he required a form of 
external respect, which, to whatever extent it might have been enfor- 


ced under the Mogul Government, your petitioner had conceived from 


daily observation, to have fallen under the milder, more enlightened 


and more liberal policy of the British Government, into entire disuse 
and disesteem. Your petitioner then, far from wishing to withhold any 
manifestation of the respect due to the public officers of a Govern 
ment which he held in the highest veneration, and notwithstanding the 
novelty of the form in which that respect was required to be testified, 


alighted from his palanquin and saluted Sir Frederick Hamilton, apologizing 
tó him for the omission of that act of public respect on grounds that, in 


point of fact, your petitioner didnot see him before, on account of the doors 
of his palanquin being nearly closed. Your petitioner stated however 
at the same time thateven the doors had been open, your petitioner 
would not have known him, nor would have supposed him to be the 
Collector of the district. Upon this Sir Frederick asked your petiti- 
oner how the servent of the latter came to explain to him already , 
with your petitioners salam, the reason of your petitioner's not having 


alighted from his palanquin. Your pétitioner’s servant stated in reply 


to the observations of Sir Frederick Hamilton that, he had not been 
desired by your petitioner to give that explanation, but that seeing 
that your petitioner had gone on the knowing that the doors of the 


palanquin were almost shut, he had explained that circumstance to 


G. 
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Siz Frederick Hamilton, in the hope of inducing that gentleman to 
discontinue his abusive language, but that he tho servant had not 
expressed your petitioner's salam as he had no communicaticen 
with your petitioner on -the subject; Sir Frederick Hamilton then 
desired your petitioner to discharge the servant from his service and 
went away. In the course of that conversation, calculated by concession 
and apology to pacify the temper of Sir Frederick Hamilton, that gentle- 
man still did not abstain from harsh indecorous language.........Your 
petitioner is aware that the spirit of the British Jaws would not tolerate an 
act of arbitratry aggression, even against the lowest class of individuals, 
but much less would it continue an unjust degradation af persons of 
respectability, whether that respectability be derived from the society in 
which they move or from birth, fortune, or education ; that your petitioner 
has some pretensions to urge on this point, the following circumstances 
will shew :— 

Your petitioner’s grandfather was at various times, chief of 
different districts during the administration of His Highness the Nawab 
Mohabut Jung, and your petitioner’s father fer several years, rented a 
farm from Government ithe revenue of which was lakhs of rupees. The 
education which your petitioner has received, as well as the particulars of 
his birth and parentage, will be made known to your Lordship by a 
reference to the principal officers of the Sudder Dewani Adawlats and 
the College of Fort William, and the gentlemen in the service of the 
Hon'ble Company, as well as other gentlemen of respectability and 
character. Your petitioner throwing himeelf, his character and the honour 
of his family on the impartial justice, liberality and feeling of your Lord- 
ship, entertains the most confident expectation that, your Lordship will 
be pleased to afford to your petitioner every just degree of satisfaction 
for the injury which his character has sustained, from the hasty and 
indecorous conduct of Sir Frederick Hamilton, by taking such notice of 
that conduct as it may appear to your Lordship to merit.” 


Mr. Hamilton was called upon to explain his conduct, 
whereupon the Judicial Secretary to the Government wrote to 
the Magistrate of Bhaugulpur a letter, the concluding 
part of which ran thus:— 
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His Lordship in Council deems it however sufficient to desire that 
you will caution Sir Frederick Hamilton against having any similar 
altercation with any of the Natives in future. 


RESTRAINT ON BIGAMY. 
The Hindu reports that in the Madras High Court an 
application has been filed by the wife of a moneyed man, 
Gopala Chetti for an injunction to restrain his marrying a 
second wife which is against the custom prevalent in this 
behalf in the tribe to which she and her husband belong. 
The court has issued a temporary injunction to that effect 
till the question of the existence or non-existence of such a 
custom has been decided. The details of the case follow : z 
His Lordship disposed of an application filed on behalf of one 
Kamalang Ammal for a temporary injunction restraining one Gopala `% 
Chetti, her husband, a member of the Beri Chetti community residing 
at Muthialpet Georgetown from marrying as second wife the daughter 
| of one Chengalvaraya Chetti. g 
i The plaintiff was married tothe said Gopala Chetti in August 
1925, when she was 8 years of age. The first defendant, Gopala 
Chetti was about to marry another wife aged 17 on Sunday last and 
the plaintiff and her mother who alleged that they for the first time came 
to know of this marriage only on Thursday last, filed a suit against 
the first defendant, his mother, his maternal uncle and the father of the 


proposed bride for the issue of a perpetual injunction restraining the 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
j | first defendant from marrying a second wife during the life-time of 
the plaintiff andan application was made in Chambers for the issue 
of an interim injunction prohibiting the marriage on the next day. ,~ = 
| His Lordship ordered the same and it came on to-day after notice to 
all parties. 
| On behalf of the plaintiff it was submitted that though under 
the Hindu law a Hindu could marry more than one wife, among the 
Beri Chetti community to which community the parties belonged, there 
existed an ancient and time-honoured custom thata husband could not 3 


marry a second wife during the life-time of his first wife, unless she 
was barren or unchaste and in the former case the consent of the first 
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wife was necessary to marry a second wife. It was further submitted 
that the plaintiff was only 12 years old and had attained age only 
some months back and the plaintiff could not under those circumstances 
marry asecond wife anda second marriage would be null and void. 
Iu support of the above said custom two affidavits were filed. It was 
also submitted that the Privy Councilin 15 L. W. 521, had held 
that a custom ina community would outweigh a written text of law. 
In those circumstances it was prayed’ that an injunction be issued pro- 
hibiting the marniage. 

On behalf of the first defendant, the husband of the plaintiff, 
it was submitted that no ‘ prima facie’ case had been made out for 
the granting of an injunction. The Hindu Law was quite clear and 
did not prevent.a Hindu from marrying more than one wife. As regards 
the alleged custom, it was submitted that there was no such custom and 
specific instances were cited, supported by affidavits to show that there 
were cases where husbands in. the Beri Chetti community had taken 
second wives during the life-time of the first with the latter’s consent. 

In the course of his order, His Lordship set. out briefly the 
facts of the case and said that allegations were made on both sides. On 
the sido of. the plaintiff, it was alleged that this marriage had been 
brought about by the second, third and fourth defendants out of spite for 
the plaintiffs’ family. Similar allegations were made by the defendants with 
regard to the presentation of this suit and the application for injunction. 
No doubt there was a good deal of. ill-feeling on both sides. As regards 
the custom alleged, his Lordship said that no doubt evidence of persons 
belonging to the Beri Chetti.ccommunity having contracted marriage showed 
that there was no such. custom. On the other hand, two responsible 
persons of.the same caste had come forward to say that there was that 
custom. ‘Therefore his Lordship was of opinion that this was a matter 
which should’ be tried out as soon as possible in a preliminary issue.. 

Continuing his Lordship said: “The result of. allowing- the 
marriage to go on and having this question of custom. decided afterwards 
would lead to very serious damage to the proposed bride. Mr. Narasim- 
hachariar has very ably argued that his client is prepared to take risk. 
He is so confident in tho: strength of his own case that heis prepared to 
run the risk of allowing the marriage to go on and having this matter 
disposed. of. afterwards, Tdo not-think "the court ought to associate, itself 
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with so great a risk as that. No harm will be done to the young woman 
by postponing the marriage. Under these circumstances I shall grant 
the interim injunction and the issue as to whether or not there is suchs 
custom as is contended for by the plaintiff might be tried at the earliess 
possible moment. I, therefore, direct that it will corse on for trial on 
the re-opening date before me.” 


THE TRIAL OF ILM DIN 
The Lahore Sessions Court, in which Ilm Din, the 
alleged assassin of M. Rajpal, was tried, has sentenced him to 
death. The case is again before the High Court. It is not, 
therefore, permissible to judge it on its merits. Yet there are 
certain eircumstances—circumstanees which do not affect 
the judieial proceedings in the courts—that have perforce 
drawn the attention of all unprejudiced on-lookers. In the 

latest issue of The Modern Review we read :— 


Ilam Din, the assassin of M. Rajpal, has been sentenced to 
death by the sessions judge of Lahore. So long as capital punishment 
for murder remains the law of the land, there can be nothing particular 
to say regarding such sentences on offenders caught red-handed in the 
act. But Lahore papers note some deplorable facts in connection witl: 
the trial of this murderer. When Muslims of the same pecuniary posi- 
tion as Ilam Din or poorer than he are accused of ordinary murders ; 
public subscriptions are not generally raised for their defence. But in 
this case publie subscriptions were raised, evidently because the misguided 
fanatic had murdered a Hindu from a so-called religious motive. This 
is to be regretted. Another fact which may have some significance is 
that the two Muslim assessors pronounced the man not guilty and the 
two non-Moslem assessors, guilty. It has also to be noted that a Muslim 
crowd, said to number abouta thousand, gathered outside the judge’s 
court, and shouted Alluh-o-akbur by way of greeting the convict when 
he was removed from the court after-pronouncement of judgment. 


The murderer of Swami Shraddhananda was canonized as “Ghazi” 
by some Moslem publicists. A huge crowd snatched away this Ghazi’s 
corpse from the police and gave him the honour of one of the biggest 
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funeral processions in India. With reference to the murder of Swami 
Shraddhananda, a Moslem notable, who is said to occupy a high position 


has written in his book, named The Indian Moslems, published by Adenne 
Publishers, 1 and 2 Windsor House, Victoria Street, London = 


“ His ( Swami Shraddhananda’s ) was a far more formidable force 


‘than that of Gandhi’s ; not content with mastery of men’s minds, but 


resolved to unman thenr so that they might succumb the more easily 
when he gave the signal to strike, But before his influence and insinua- 
tion- had established a nightmare over our minds, there rosea man 
who knew how to strike the hidden foe. Abdur Rashid put a summary 
end to the Swami’s career and propaganda, and if he was sentenced 
by the law for what in civil life is styled a crime, who will declare , 
when all the facts are unravelled, when the ramifications of Pan- 
Hinduism are revealed, that he did not render a service to those 
who desire to see the stable position established by the British in India 
maintained and preserved?” ( quoted in Welfare ) 


All these facts show a diseased mentality in a section —perhaps 
a large section, of the Muhammadan community. This should be combated 
in all possible ways by its sane, sober and thoughtful section. Critics 
of the prophet and scriptures of Islam, like the critics of other religious. 
teachers and scriptures, are either serious critics or slanderers. Serious 
criticism has to be met with seber and serious replies. As for slan- 
derers, they may be either treated with silent contempt, or, if neces- 
sary, refuted seriously or proceeded against in law-courts. Murder of 
a critic of either sort only produces the impression that there was some 
irrefutable truth in his criticism. Criticism cannot be suppressed. In 
India publication of criticism or slander of the prophet and scriptures 
of the Mussalmans may possibly, though nct probably, be stopped by 
the combined efforts of the British Government and of fanatical Moslems. 
But there are numerous works in English and other European languages, 
containing similar criticism or slander, which are in circulation and 
which cannot be proscribed and suppressed. 


Hinduism and Christianity have been exposed for centuries to 
the fullest criticism and _rankest slander. But their essential truths 


continue to shine as brightly asever. There was a time when Christian 
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heretics were perseci:ted and killed. But such treatment did ‘no good 
to Christianity. Criticism has, however, done good. 


The latest report is that the services of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
the well-known barrister of Bombay, are being secured to plead 
Im Din’s case in the High Court, and that his daily fee will 
be Rs. 1500. The surprised query of the man in the street 
is:— whence comes this money ? 


DARWINIAN EVOLUTION UPSET 


Every new day brings some new discovery to contradict 
the Darwinian hypothesis. One of the strongest pillars on 
which the edifice of the evolution theory rests are old remains 
of what are thought to be ancient specimens of primitive 
humanity. The parts of human bodies which have been found 
and seized upon as evidences of undeveloped human organisms 
are too meagre and too much mutilated to form the basis of 
a scientific hypothesis. The two most prominent among these 
are the Pithecanthropus and the “ Piltdown Man”. ‘The 
former is: less developcd and therefore, according to the 
assumptions of[evolutionists, should be the older specimen. 
But latest investigations tend to prove the contrary. Writes 
C. D. Ryan in The Theosophical Path :— 


Everyone has heard of Pithecanthropws, the most brutal 
human being whose remains have yet been found, and also of the 
*Piltdown Man’ ( Hounthropws Dowsoni, the so-called Dawn-Man ) : 
the former from Java, the latteran early Englishman. The general 
understanding is that Pithecanthropus is a satisfactory representative 
of the earliest primitive man just emerged from the higher ape-stage , 
and that his antiquity is very great, most probably dating from the 
later Pliocene ( the last division of the Tertiary Period ), or not later 


at least than the beginning of the Pleistocene or Glacial Period. 


How long ago this is in years is uncertain, but half a million years is 


a very moderate estimate. 
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> Piltdown man is also very ancient, but, according to most 
authorities, probably not so old as the Java specimen. The approx i- 
mate or relative age of prehistoric human remains is usually calcula- 
ted by a study of the bones and teeth of animals found near them, of 
which the chronological order is well known. 

No one doubts that Pithecanthropus was avery ‘ primitive’ 
kind of man, a real‘ low-brow? with a very small brain, not much 
more than 900 cubic centimeters in volume (between 1350 and 1450 
cc. is the standard size for modern races ), but Piltdown Man, though he 
had a very thick skull, had a capacious one. A tremendous discussion 
has raged over the restorations of the smashed bits of skull found at 

> Piltdown, but the brain was certainly large and well-formed. Sir Arthur 
Keith estimates it at about 1400 cubic centimeters, and says : 

“ We have here—in the discovery at Piltdown—the certain assu- 

«~~ rance that one race of mankind had reached, so far as the mass of the 

brain is concerned, a modern human standard at the beginning of the 

Pleistocene period,,....... There can be no doubt that it is built on exactly 

=x the same lines as our modern brains. A few minor alterations would 


make it in all respects a modern brain.”’ 


—The Antiquity of Man, p. 428 


This cannot be said about Pilidecanthropws, and the Darwinian 
position would be greatly strengthened if there was satisfactory proof that 
this small-brained brutal race lived ages before the large-headed, almost 
modern, Piltdown type. If, however, the latter is the oldest representative 
of the human race yet found, the ape ancestry hypothesis loses one of its a 
strongest arguments. 

This preliminary explanation is given in order to make clear the 
sik importance of a recent announcement of Dr. H. Fairfiela Osborn, president 
of the American Museum of Natural History, to the effect that he has 
come to the conclusion, that the Piltdwon skull, with its large brain, is 
much older than the brutal Pithecanthropus. A study of the animal 
bones and teeth associated with the two skulls has convinced him that the 
latter is not older than the Middle Pleistocene Age, and that the Piltdown 
Man, although his actual date is not certain, undoubtedly belonged to an 
earlicr geological peiod, either the Early Pleistocene or, more probably, 


the end of the preceding age, the Pliocene. “Thus,” he says: 
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“jin the course of the last eighteen years Hoanthropus and 
Pithecanthropws have changed places in the geological time-scale.” 


That is to say, according to the available evidence, the more 
modern and intelligent type is shown to have existed long before the more 
brutal and socalled ‘ primitive.’ It will be, of course, necessary to explain 
this in harmony with the Darwinian view, and Dr. Osborn says that the 
Pithecanthropus type must have existed long before the other, and 
simply lingered on for ages after the Piltdown race had developed toa 
higher stage ; the Péthecanthropuws skull being the survival of the primi- 
tive type in a favorable environment. 

All that the facts warrant however, according to Dr. Osborn’s 
recent review of the case, is that the remains on which we have to base 
conclusions show that the Piltdown is far the older; anything else is pure 
guess work with no basis in fact and could be valid only if the Darwinian 
theory had been proved by other evidence, which it has not. 

Again, what was thought to be the jaw of a very old 
type of man,—a type following close upon apes — has now tur- 
ned out to beless apelike than that of the modern human 
species. This is another embarrassing circumstance in the 
way of Darwinians. 

Among the leading actors in the drama of prehistoric man is the 
‘Heidelberg Man,’ or rather, the Heidelberg Jaw, for nothing else of 

him has been found butone massive mandible with teeth. This jaw, 
is not so old asthe Piltdown skull bnt cannot be much younger, and is 
so brutish in its proportions that Dr. Keith writes about its former 
owner :— 

“We accept asa definite and indisputable fact that there lived 

a primitive form of Neanderthal man in South Germany in early 


Pleistocene times, bestial in structure beyond all kinds of men now living.” 


—The Antiquity of Man, p. 246. 

The later Neanderthal race inhabited a large part of Europe in 

the Middle Pleistocene age and very suddenly disappeared, being succeeded, 
by men of the same type as those now occupying Europe. The Neander- 


thal brain equals that of modern man in size, but in general shape resem- 
bles that of the greater apes. 
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The Heidelberg jaw is much older and more ‘primitive’? than 
those of the later Neanderthals; there is quite a gap in shape and in time 
between them, but the teeth display the pure Neanderthal type which is 
wot apeltke. Modern man’s teeth more closely resemble those of the 
apes | bi 

Although no skull of other remains}have yet been discovered which 
represent the Heidelberg race, it has always been taken for granted that 
when found they; would prove as bestial in shape as the numerous later 

64 skeletons discovered. Sucha jaw must have hada simian skull with 
great bony brow-ridges and a flattened skull, we have been told. But 

ni Professor, Burkitt’s report throws new light upon this and suggests that 
the Heidelberg man may have hadas moderu a skullas anyone now 
living ! 

In reporting his examination of a collection of modern human 

remains from the South Sea island of New Caledonia, he lays particular 

i 4 emphasis on the fact that the jawbones are “decidedly Heidelbergian in 

} general depth and massiveness especially in the ramus or angle where the 

sag jaw fits in to the cheek,” which is one of the most pronounced and ‘bestial’ 
i characteristics of the Heidelberg jaw. 

— If, then, we had nothing buta single jaw of a New Caledonian 

i native, the inference would be natural that there jis a relic of a very 

j „brutal and unintelligent being, possessing, no doubt, a low and ape- 

| like brain, a perfect type of one of the“ missing links’ we are always 


seeking. The inference would be wrong. 


—-_ 


` The natives of New Caledonia, though low in civilization, are 
n; a not ataljl ape-like , but have perfectly modern brains They do not 
te even resemble the Neanderthal people with whom the Heidelberg Man ` 
oe has been classed. ‘They havea well developed culture, are fairly peace- 
- ful, live in huts, till the ground, aud fish, have strict laws of property, 
treat their women decently, and are ruled by chiefs and medicine-men. 
From this consideration it is evident that we have no right to 
=" infer from the Heidelberg jaw that the Heidelberg Man was more ape- 
, like than the perfectly modern and human New Caledonians, especially 
a, in view of the large and well-developed brain of the still older Piltdown 


race. 
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SHRADHANANDA SWIMMING AND SPORTS 
i COMPETITION. 

A grand swimming competition will be held in the Ganges 
under the auspices cf the Gurukula Vishvavicyalya 
2Sth, 29th and 30th of July 1929. In this competition representatives 
of the various branches of the Gurukula and other national institutions 


will be permitted to take part. Those desiring to join the competition 


Kangri on the 


should pay one. rupee as admission fee. In those days the Ganges 
is in full flood. -The competition will be held under the following heads. 

l. Long distance swimming. 2. Singh swimming. 3. Diving. 
4. Swimming under water. 

Competitors shall have to swim six miles for the long distance 
swimming competition. In Singh swimming a current of water 200 
yards broad shall have to be crossed right to the opposite side. 

In this competition the following prizes will be awarded :— 

l. Long distance swimming......... First prize — Vishvanath medal _ 
and 
Second prize—a watch. 
2. Sing swimming..,............ n0o0000 First prize— Lalchand Silver 
medal and 
Second prize a watch. 
Shradhananda silver medal. 
4. Swimming under water Shradhananda silver medal. 
A wrestling watch will also be arranged. The winner in this 
competition wiil be awarded Radha Krishna silver medal. 

Moreover there wili be competition in the following sports :— 

1. Five miles race. 2. Hundred yards race. 3. High Jump. 4. 
Long Jump. 5. Obitacle race. 6. tack race T. Chair race. 8. Gymnastics. 

Students standing first in the above games will also be awar- 
ded prizes. 

Those seeking admission should send in their applications by 
the 15th of July, so that proper arrangements may Le made for their 
reception and entertainment. . 

Sveta Ketu, 
Games Secretary, 
Gurukula University. 
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VEDIC MAGZINE & GURUKULA SAMACHAR., 
A JOURNAL of the RELIGION & CULTURE. 
EDITOR: PRINCIPAT. RAM DEVA 
Published monthly Subscription R. 5 yearly 

Seekers after truth who are interested in the Vedic law 
and literature and desire to promote the cause of Vedic 
Religion and study Ancient Indian culture and civilisation 
should read it regularly. 


Address :— Gunuxuna Kanon ( Bijnor ) 


THE EASTERN BUDDHIST 


ee 


Blitors: Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki ; Beatrice Lane Suzuki 


An unsectarian magazine devoted to the study of Mahayana 
Buddhism, its philosophy and ideas, Its contributors are some 


of the Jeading scholars in the realm of Buddism in Japan. 
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PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
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BY 
THE EASTERN BUDDHIST SOGIETY 
KYOTO, JAPAN. 
ai Annual Subscription : Eng'and—15 sh. ; France—65 francs ; 
: U. S. A.—$3. 50 ; special price for India—S rupces. Post free. 
' — 
5. Specimen copy FREE on application to: 
¥ ‘The Manager, 
> THE EASTERN BUDDHIST 
~ 39, Ono machi, Koyama, 
e KYOTO, JAPAN, 
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: FOUNT OF LIFE. & 
A monthly review devoted to the science of Yooa and the a 
system of Pranotherapy, discovered by Prof. Varma, which 
has come to be a fusion of the science of Hast and West. 
u 
It is being read by the most advanced thinkers in Europe 
and America, dealing as it does, with the Universal Law of 
Vibration in all its manifestations, —medical, social, philosophical i 
artistic and religious. A good medium for advertisement, being 
distributed throughout East and West. Subscription rates:— 
Shillings per year, or Single copy 8 Pence. Address ali comm- 
unicutions to the Institute of Pranotherapy I, Rue Lenouville, 


Paris ( 16e. ) 


ihe Mystic Science. 


: (A Monthly Journal ) 
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Claims to reveal to you the hidden Hlyste- 
ries of Hindu Scriptures, it will prove to you 
he existence ofa glorious Science which is the 
great remedy for human suffering. No Hinda 
should deprive himself of the blessings of the 


practical Science which his scriptures Contain. 


i _ Send fora sample e py and satisfy yours, Annual 
subscription Its. 3/8 in advance. Apply to. 


Bushan Lal B.A. Manager. 
Office of the Mystic Science, Sialkute city. 
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OUR SPIRITUAL BALANCE-SHEET. 


Princess KARADJA. 


a Ww" is Purgatory? A clearing-house, where we 


are suddenly confronted “with piles of bills, 
which sooner or later will have to be settled. We did—alas— 


not bother to keep proper accounts while on earth; it was 
~| too much trouble ! oy, 


= . . 

| Some Creditors clamoured for an immediate settlement; 
© there were certain duties that we could not possibly neglect. 

4 It would have len “bad form”. 


Innumerable minor claims 
were however left in-abeyance ; they were “snowed under”, 
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swept out of sight, forgotten. Added up they make a 

formidable sum. . 
Have we not all of us secret debts, hidden away, like 

skeletons in a cupboard, debts that we never intended to 


pay, bad habits we had no wish to reform? Plenty of excu- . 


SeS were always to be found! It was not really Our fault! 
We were victims of heredity and environment — and lots of 


people`were far worse...... 


“Tt is best to avoid thinking about unpleasant things. 
Hell is an antiquated conception. If there is a God, He must 
be merciful.” = 

And so we dift on... slowly at first, and then-— 
gathering speed terribly quickly, until at last life is ended 
and we are swept into the Beyond, hopelessly bankrupt. 

What happens then? Not much at first! We are 
left quite alone surrounded by darknéss and silence. A period 
of introspection ever precedes the great impressive film 
drama : “A humam life’. 


Strangely enough the reels pass in reverse order. First 


we behold death; then the circumstances leading up to it. ` 


We see the hidden link between events that appeared to be 


quite disconnected. We begin to understand the Law of.. 


Cause and Effect. It is all mathematically accurate. No 
detail is omitted. There is no error. Things utter] y forgotten 
are recalled vividly to our memory. Verily, the Ocean 
yields up her dead......Every scene we behold is familiar, yet 
utterly strange, for it is presented froma fresh angle. We 
see the panorama, as it appears from the Mountain top. The 
Judge confronting us is our own Divine Ego. 


= We passin review not merely our actions, but oei 
re- actions; the effect they produced on the destiny of rela- 
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tives, friends and strangers. We perceive how inextricably 
the thread of our life is intertwined with those of other 
beings. The fabric we have helped to weave is full of tang- 
led knots. Weare permitted to see the pattern that was 
originally intended. What a beautiful fabric it might have 


been! Alas, what a pity! 


Henceforth for a long time we have two inseparable 
companions : Regret and Remorse. 


Purgatory is the inevitable destination of all those 
who “drift” instead of carefully navigating their ship. A 
Pole-Star has been given tous for guidance. We deserve 
to be wrecked if we neglect to daily inspect our Chart 
and note our exact position. 


What would you think ofa firm which did not bother 
to keep any accounts? The mere idea of such a thing is 
preposterous. Is it not strange that men and women who. 
realize the importance of daily jotting down every penny 
they spend, fail to keep a spiritual balance-shect and take no. 
interest in the solemn figures inscribed to their Debit or Cre- 
dit by the Recording Angels. ? 


Yet, it is a very simple matter of spiritual discipline to 
retrace the events of the day before we fall asleep. It is far 
more important even than eur cherished bath, more beneficial 
than any physical jerks. It is an absolutely indispensable - 
exereise if we wish to keep morally sound ! 

Indeed a New Age would rapidly dawn on earth, if we 
all adopted this admirable Rosicrucian practice and devoted 


| ten minutes every night to. careful examination of our spiri- 


tual Balance-sheet. _ 


It is: not sufficient to regretfully note all new debts. 
incurred and to murmur mechanically that we are ‘poor, 
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miserable sinners’. No, we are Sons and Daughters of 
God and He expects us to have done some Constructive work 
during the past day. Whereis it? Can we give Our Father 
the joy of placing at least onc farthing to our Credit ? 


Let us eagerly scan our memory! What chance had we 
to dogood? Did we start our work with a smile? Have 
we poured oil on troubled waters? A kind word is not very 
expensive Did we recognize our brother in the erossing 
sweeper ? Have we tried to transzaute sorrow ? Have we 
buried yesterday’s grievance ? Are we in tune with Heaven ? 


If so, we shall fall asleep peacefully each night and 
ascend to Higher Realms while our body is recuperating. 
When finally owr task on earth is completed, we shall gaze 
ealmly .at the gates of Purgatory. We possess already the 
knowledge imparted in that class. 


2 
MY SILVER ROAD OF DREAMS. 


“When the moon is on the roses 
And a shadow. folds each tree, 
When my weary head reposes 
In dreams-O* come to me ! 


When the moonlit cedars whisper > 
To the night windson the lea, 

When the air is filled with love-song: 
Whisper thou to me f 


When the earth is cloaked in magie 
And moon-lit fancy teems, 
‘Come with me to walk along 
My silver road of dreanis. ! 


R 
LELAND & BERRE.. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF 
RENUNCIATION. 


; Pr. Inpra VIDYALANKAR. 
AIRAGYA is a philosophic term in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. It has gota peculiar place in the evolution of 
national life in India. Every boy born in a Hindu family 
knows what Vairagya means. He understands its full 
implications. He knows that it is an essential element for 
leading a pious and saintly life. The writer proposes to 


discuss the doctrine of Vairagya 


very briefly of course—in 
the following pages with a genuine hope that the readers will 
be benifited by the exposition of the doctrine. 
It will perhaps be convenient to discuss the subject 
under the following five heads :— 
1. The meaning of the doctrine of Vairagya. 
2. Optimism and pessimism. 
3. Vairagya in Indian Philosophy. 
4. The Scriptural account of Vairagya. 
5. The Conclusion. 
1. The Meaning 
Maharshi Patanjali has given the following definition 
, of Vairagya in his treatise entitled ‘ Yoga Darshanam ’:— 
gegaan fana fague aailaicda umg ı 
According tothis definition, Vairagya means renunciation 
of the twofold objects im life. The objects falling in the first 
eategory are those which are visible. To deny one’s self such 
worldly joys as eating, drinking and company of women 
is the first Vairagya. The second Vairagya implies renoun- 
cing those pleasures which are not perceptible, yet about: 
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which one has learnt a great deal from books of old. A: 
yogi trains his mind in such a manner that he does not feel 
attached to any worldly thing, however attractive and 


~~ 


beautiful. All his senses are under his strict control. 
They cannot wander where they like as unbridled horses. 
His wants are limited. Like a detached observer he looks ʻ 
at everything happening around him, yet he seldom takes 
any part in any. occurrence. 


The Commentator Vyasa has referred to four stages 
of Vairagya which are i. Yatamana Sanjna ii. Vyatiaekar | 


Sanjna. iii. Akendriya Sanjna. iv. Vashikara Sanjna. Yata- 


mana Sanjna is that stage of Vairagya in which a man begins | 
his endeavours to renounce all worldly pleasures. When he 
develops the faculty of discrimination, he reaches the second 
stage. In the third stage he succeeds in controling his all 
bodily senses except his Mana ( aa ) which is yet to be over-  * 
come. In the last stage all senses are brought under control. 
This Vashikara Sanjna is Vairagya in the true sense of the 
term. A yogi, having reached the fourth stage, renounces all 
kinds of worldly pleasures and leads a retired solitary life 
with utmost piety. 


| A Yogi is sick of the world. Once he has attained 
| the blissful stage of Vairagya he is unwilling to come back to 
the world again. He reflects on mundane pleasures some-  < 
what in the tollowing strain :— 


= 
Wty danitg usana nat aaam faaftariama wufg- T 
auaiga: aaufafacfaaiat ainngia:, Aw SA quacaaat fawaaraa: nfawer: | | 
a arg asus: RUAAUT fugg aiga: arla ga: naaa ga nrÀ- 
uzata farad pg L 
Thisisa graphic description of the mentality which a 
Yogi develops when'he has reached the zenith of Vairagya 
S in his life. ‘hese words have been culled from a long- piece. : i 
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of Vyasa-bhashya which runs almost wholly in the same vein. 


In plain English the dectrine of renunciation means two 
things :— 

1. Firstly, to comprehend clearly the fact that the 
world is full of miseries. 


2. Sedona, to renounce the world, knowing it as such. 


Of both essentials of the doctrine the first is of greater 
importance because without realising the miserability of the 
world it is impossible to adopt the spirit of renouncing it. 
The world has been compared to a burning furnace in 
many books of Sanskrit literature. The Buddhist literature 
too is replete with similar references to the miserability 
of the world. We shall point to them later on, here it 
suffices to say that the doctrine of Vairagya premises the 
transience of mundane objects and miserability of the human 
life. According to this view, birth is a result of sins and 
death a potent relief. 


2. Optimism and Pessimism. 


Such doctrines of Vairagya and fatalism in Sans- 
krit literature have inclined many western Scholars to 
opine that the Indian outlook on life is pessimistic. They 
believe, that our sacred Scriptures enjoin on people to 
regard this visible world as full of endless troubles and hard- 
ships and withdraw themselves from its oppressive scene 
~ as early as possible. Here isa typical thought entertained 

by that well-known German Scholar, MaxMuller :— 
‘The sense that life is a dream ora burden is a notion which 
Buddha shares with every Hindu philosopher. ’ 
Even Schopenhaur the reputed founder of the pessimistic 
School in Europe was of opinion that the Hindu religion 
is based on pessimism. These are his words :-— 
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*The fundamental characteristics of Brahmanism and. Buddhism 
are idealism aud pessimism which look upon life as the result of otr 


? 


sins and upon the existence of the world as in the nature of a dream. 


How far aresuch statements justified ? The writer humbly 
submits that there îs some truth in these statements. Speaking 
historically, there was a time in mediaeval ages in our coun- 
try when such fantastic notions were prevalent among | 
the ordinary people of India. Many systems of philosophy 
were built on the doctrine of renunciation. Shankaracharya 
preached this doctrine from one corner of India to the other 
with great success. Mahatma Buddha, with his magnetic 
personality, was able to convert many emperors to the School § 
of Vairagya. The formation of Mathas, Viharas and Sanghas | 
during Buddha’s life-time clearly shows how the Great 


Mahatma looked upon the existence of the human world as 


something not very desirable. 


| There are some scholars in India who hold Buddhism * 


and Vedantism responsible for the rational decadence in 
| India. They believe that Buddha’s philosophy taught the 


credulous people to abandon their worldly obligations and 


retire to monastaries and sanctuaries built by Buddha himself | 
for their spritual upliftment. Similarly they object to i 
the preachings of Shankaracharya who also laid emphasis on 
the miserability of the world and asked secular people to $ 
absorb themselves exclusively in brahman. In the middle ages, 


we hear of many kings in charge of vast realms deserting + 
their posts of duty and resorting to solitary places, in 
direct contravention of the spirit of public law under which 
they were entrusted with enormous responsibilities of Govern- 
ment. Many times they did not care even for the raids 
of foreign invaders on their own territories. With a few 


` 


honourable exceptions, the monarchs of mediaeyal times 
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felt no interest in matters concerning the state. Especially 
rulers after the great Harshvardhan betrayed a sense of 
irresponsibility towards their subjects and furnished piteous 
instances of administrative incompetency. The Arabs were 


successful in conquering Sindh, only because the Hindu kings 


were absorbed in matters other than secular. This woeful 
negligence on the part of ruling classes explains easily the 
cause of the rapid disintegration of Hindu states in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. Had the Buddhistic and Vedan- 
tic philosophy beeu confined to the intellectual strata of the 
society only, perhaps no great harm would have been done 
to the evolution of national life in India. But their filtera- 
tion to unintellectual classes also which were incapable of 
grasping the real import of such metaphysical doctrines caused 
a great deal of harm to the healthy growth of a living 
nation in our country. 


Q 


3. Vatragya in Indian Philosophy. 


Now we proceed to show that not only Vedant prea- 
ched the doctrine of renunciation, but other systems of 
Indian Philosophy also upheld it without any material altera- 
tion. The one central point that human life is a record of 
unending sorrows and afflictions is emphasised by almost all 
philosophic writers in India. Patanjali—the illustrious author 


of Yoga Sutras subscribes to the above doctrine in the 
following manner :— 


5 a a x G 
akum ara deargea: gugfafaderg gaa va faafaa: 1 


p This sutra in so many words clearly sets forth the 
idea that the world is full of miseries. It advances four 
reasons as to why an enlightened soul should regard the world 
as such. Firstly, because everything worth enjoying causes 
endless greed for obtaining it and excessive greed on one’s 
part producés inhuman desires whose fulfilment cannot. but 
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result in miseries. The more aman multiplies his wants the 


more he is dissatisfied with his own limitations. He goes on 
ascending higher and higher but nowhere does he reach the 
climax. All his laboursand evdeavours end in extreme discon- 
tentment which in itself is a source of countless troubles. 
Thus worldly pleasures attended with consequent miseries are 
not a matter of attraction toa yogi who scrupulously tries to 


avoid them. 


Secondly, in order to obtain worldly joys one has to 
undergo many hard trials before the object can be reached. 
Neccessarily one has to meet sorrows before one can think of 
getting worldly pleasures. In the process of the realization of 
his desires a man must face many hardships, must encounter 
All these 


suffice to make a yogis heart quite reluctant to run after 


many privations and tribulations. phenomena 


transient pleasures of the world, 


Thirdly, a yogi realises the stern fact that the acquisi- 

tion of every worldly joy leaves behind it reminiscenses which 
The 
There- 


are a source of acute agony to an enlightened soul. 
memories of once acquired riches are always painful. 

at the outset. 
the miserableness of the world and withdraws himself from it. 


fore a yogi eschews them He accepts 


The fourth reason is somewhat philosophic. According 
to the systems of Sankhya and Yoga the entire cosmos is an 
arrangement of three constituents i.e., satua, rajas and tamas 
which are always changing their places. Nothing, according 
to this doctrine, is permanent in the universe. All worldly 
joys and pleasures too must pass and be replaced by growing 


miseries and distresses. 


All these reasons combine to make an enlightened soul 
quite unwilling to enjoy worldly pleasures. He shuns them 


a 


w pe 


fan ty 
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' scrupulously. He abstains from every tempting scene that 
present itself before his eyes. 


All this clearly shown that Patanjali upheld the 
doctrine of renunciation. In another Sutra (#4 g:anatayq ) 
he has unambiguously admitted the miserableness of the world 
and has prescribed Kaivalya ( #azt) or the state of absolute 
separation as the remedy for all. human ailments. The com- 
mentator Wyas also. has made the standpoint of Yoga quite 
clear by giving a significant story. of Taigishavya. A sage 
Taigishavya, who has wandered through all regions of the 
universe is asked by one Atavya to narrate his experiences. 
of the long and varied journey. His reply is to the following, 
effect :+— 

aag aang voqatgahngaacta nat afasia gechdazaat ea: 
ugly gayane urna afeafgaqua. asad gaña naa i. amgau. 
Jara aar gsaRa, gigacacart. ud; faga, fagug rant ga ae: n 

Comments. are needless. It: should.be abundantly plain. 
now that the author of Yoga.Darshana accepted the doctrine 
of Vairagya with. all its implications. 


Here a pertinent question may arise in a curious Heart 
whetlier-really our ancestors believed in the miserableness oft 
the world and’ enjoined’on the people to withdraw them- 
selves from it? Did they subscribe to the idea that 
withdrawal from the world is infinitely superior. to associa- 
tion with it Z 

Without attempting to answer. tliese-questions. at this 
stage we should like to make a passing reference to the 
Sankhya System also. Hereis a relevent Karika from the: 
treatise entitled.“ Sankhya Karika ’ by Ishwar Krishna. 


aa aungi, gra agin Baa: gew il 
fag aalaga: ang ga waaay. 
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Tt clearly holds that miseries are but natural and a man 
cannot escape them unless he has released himself from~his 
mortal coil. Every living creature is subject to such long 
“drawn-out agonies and nobody can end them without putting 
an end to his very life for good. 


4. The Keriputural account of Vairagya. 
Notwithstanding all these pessimistic references in qhe 
Indian philosophy, we should like to point out that the 
Vedas, the most ancient shastras of the Hindus, present quite 
a different picture of human existence in the world. It 
is indeed a very bright and optimistic picture. The doctrine 
of Vairagya has perhaps nowhere found any detailed mention. 
On the other hand we see a comprehensive picture which 
clearly and conclusively establishes the truth that our Seri- 
putures disapprove of the Vedantic and Buddhistic exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of renunciation. We give below a few 
hymns from the Vedas in support of our statement :— 
SeMIATA: JOT ATAWA: , rat: UZA NAARFAHTA: | 
ar facar memga: ated dg: WMT N 
gaa ae watfy faitama an: | 
va cafa aradatsefa a a fact az n agu 
agaca ar fate, faxanrg: agag 1 
migm ga: ugha, Maa AR N mp n 
‘O man rise. Trample down death under your feet. 
March onward on the path of progress. Never look 


downward. May you never part with the world as long as 
there are the sun and the moon in the firmament.’ 


‘ May you live a life of full one hundred years doing and 
performing great deeds.’ 


‘Let your domestic life .be pleasant and happy. Let 


both the husband and the wife enjoy a full life. Let both get 


children and grand-children to play with in their abodes. ’ 
It is obvious that the Vedas stand for optimism and 
optimism alone. In the Vedic religion there is no place for 
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cynicism. Every creature, especially mar is born with 
distinct duties allotted to him which he must discharge faith- 
fully in his life and it will be an act of mean cowardice on his 
part if he tries to flee away from the world and thus evade 
them. It may be good for Sanyasis to resort to Vairagye 
for obtaining spritual bliss but it is criminal on the part 
of a grthastha torun away from the post of his duty and 
assume the robe of a sanyasin prematurely. 


5. Conclusion 


In conclusion we should repeat that it is Vedanta 
that preaches the miscrableness of the world The Vedie 
creed by no means upholds the doctrine of renunciation with 
all itsimplications. The scriptures never call the world a 
theatre of ignoble diseases and distresses. It isa field of 
action —a Karmakshetra (#4 Aa ) where a man must prove 
himself a great doer of noble deeds. Here is the place and 
here is the splendid opportunity for the manifestation of all 
that is the best and noblest in human life. 

Let a nation produce men and women who may prove 
worthy fathers and mothers of the future generation. Let a 
country boast of gifted citizens who may devote themselves 
exclusively to its social and political upliftment. The cult of 
Vairagya must go from the soil of India if she means to make 
progress in her national life. Her sons should learn to 
Xe take the world and its business seriously. They should not 
trifle with it and should not waste away precious moments of 
their life in doing nothing. The doctrine of renunciation 
holds good for those superhuman beings only who are 
born saviours and ‘prophets. Let men of the world live in 
it and do all that a worldly life demands of them and 
thus help, the general progress and advancement of 
mankind. ` 4 l 
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VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION = 


IN BRITISH INDIA. 
Rao sanis K. V. Vaz. L C. E. 


( Continued from the last issue. } - 


9. Indian representative Government may be classified 
into four sorts, viz., (1) Imperial legislature, (2) Provincial 
Councils, (3) District Boards, and (4) Municipal or village 
administration, Subject to the constitution approved by the 
British Parliament the Imperial Legislature enacts laws appli- 
cable tothe whole of India; within the provisions of the 
Imperial laws Provincial Councils pass Acts having jurisdic- 
tion over the whole Province; District Local Boards carry 
out works entrusted to them by the Provineial Acts; and 
Municipal committees or village Panchayats are empowered 
to do certain things as laid down by Provincial Acts. The 
functions of District and Municipal Boards are similar 
though the area under their jurisdiction varies. Though: all 
the money required for administration purposes. is supplied by 
the villagers the power to use it vests solely in the Central or 


bi i eal 


Imperial administration. It is this Central body which allots 
money and gives grants to Provinces which in their turn supply 
local administrations with money and ask them to.look to the 
requirements of the villages which are the real source of all 
income but are starved or crippled for want of the necessary 
authority or power taspend. This. can be remedied by graded 
representation noted above. 


10. With the help of railways and telegraphs the British 
Government has been able to introduce a uniform. system of 
Government in India and in doing so has demolished the old 
village administrative agencies and system. However, when 
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the great German War broke out and India had to take part 
in it, it was noticed that the want of influence of local 
leaders was a great handicap and that the villages evinced no 
signs of realising the great issues at stake in the world War. 
India was not able to supply adequate recruits and money and 
an incentive of Swarajya of which the Village Panchayats 
form the basis had to be held over asa temptation for the 
desired assistance . The Government of India issued a 
Resolution No. 41, dated 16th May I918 making certain 
proposals and laying down certain principles for inaugurating a 
change in the prevailing policy of the Local Self-Government. 
This change had been already foreshadowed in the Report of the 
Decentralization Commission. As the various provinces in 
India differ considerably in the material and mental condition 
of their inhabitants, the Government of India asked the Local 
Governments concerned to draft the necessary Village Pan- 
chayat Acts suited to their local conditions. Local conditions 
differ not only in different provinces but even in different 
divisions of one Province. Naturally therefore there could 
be no uniform system of village Panchayats throughout 
India and only the general principles to be followed in develop- 
ing the system had been laid down by the Decentralization 
Commission and the Gevernment of India and the Provincial 


Governments were left free to take necessary measures. 
11. Each Local Government has its own idiocyncracies. 
, The accompanying statement willshow how these have worked 


Sein drafting the various village Panchayat Acts. Some Pro- 


vinces have given criminal and civil judiciary powers to these 
Panchayats while the Bombay Government has not given any- 
thing in the matter. In some Provinces Panchayats have to 
to be constituted by Local Governments themselves while in 
some other Provinces thisimportant function is delegated solely 


th District officers and in some to Disrict Boards in consulta- 
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tion with the Distri:t officers. The constitions of the Pan- 
chayats also vary considerably. In the Bombay Presidency 
there are four Divisions with quite distinct peculiarities and 
local customs and yet for all these there is only one village 
Panchayat Act. This Act consequently is unsuitable to any 
one of them and no wonder the inhabitants take no 
interest in the working of the Act. Though the Bombay 
Presidency is the most enlightened of the Provinces, its 
Village Panchayat Act is the least liberal because it has to 
suit four distinct communities in different stages of develop- 
ment. Sind is a zamindari community while Maharashtra is 
a rayatvari one. Gujarat is a trading community while Deccan 
is a warlike one and the Panchayat Act is loose enough to 


suit all these different communities. 


12. The first requirement of the constitution of a Local 
Self—Government institution is that it should lessen the 
authority of Government officers and should transfer it to 
the representatives of the people. The very word Local 
Self-Government means that in certain local matters the 
controlling power will be the local leaders. Unless the local 
leaders have been endowed with some power, the government is 
nota self-government at all. All Self-Government Acts must 

therefore aim at the reduction of powers of Govenment officers 
and transfer the same to the newly constituted body. No 
amount of orders and pious wishes by His Majesty or British 
Parliament would be as effective as one section in the law or 
one sentence in a section. On studying the present laws and 
regulations one is unable to find any mention of any such 
transfer. The laws seem to supplement and not supplant local 
Government officers. Local institutions are so many addi- 
tions to the powers of District Officers. The District officers 


_ are allowed to do their duties as before and have to supervise 


the work of these new institutions, No law enacts that after the 
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fmtroduction of this Act the District officers shall cease to do 
these certain things and the institution constituted under 
~ this Act shall have power to do them. Appeals may lie but 

mot to the District officers but to higher local institutions 

only. 

y 13. Attainment of ( Local ) Self-covernment or Self-deter- 
mination is possible only by means of such transfers of authority 
and power. Any the smallest step in this direction is a step towards 


the reai goal, It. is no use mincing matters any longer. The 
general public is sufficiently enlightened to understand the import 
| of all innovations, From the Minister to the Village Panchayat 
) we see new institutions supplementing and not supplanting 


Government machinery which is daily becoming too heavy. 


14, It is admitted on all hands that the Village Panchayats 
have not fulfilled the expectations of any body nor have they satis= 
fied any body and the reason of this is not very difficult to find. 
In the first place it must be remembered that the impetus for the 
Local Self-Government has come from England. The Decentrali= 
zation Commission wanted the authority to be diffused overa 
broad basis. Their object was to relieve the central authorities 
of local work «nd responsibility so as to enable them to devote 
more time to foreign and extra-national concerns. In order to cope 
with the intensified and concentrated foreign rivalry the 
central authorities require more leisure and power and 
, the Village Panchayats were meant to take up local duties 
~~~ and relieve the central authority so as to afford it the requisite 

leisure. But the persons in authority did not like to part with 
. authority and hence in almost every clause they put in some 
checks and gave the central authorities and their officers absolute 
powers. They wanted the Village Panchayats to levy new taxes 
and help. the Local Boards in their works but did not wish to give 
the Panchayats any real power. It was the Deputy Commissio- 
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ner or District Officer whose whim was the sole authority that 
was to establish the village Panchayat. A village Panchayat was 
not entitled to exist on account of any inherent qualifications in 
the people but only as a favour of the District officer. It was nct 
incumbent on the District officer that every or even certain Villages 
must have a Panchayat but he was left quite free to establish a 
Village Panchayat or not at his sweet will. Whena Panchayat 
was established there were the nominated members in it and the 
village headman to be an ex-officio member and perhaps even 
President. The election was to be presided over by a Revenue 
official and he was also to be the judge to decide disputes. In 
short the Village- Panchayat is designed to provide unpaid subordi- 
nates to the Revenue Department and are ordered to co-operate 
with Government officers in all matters as the Local Government 
may direct and in the way it wishes them to co-operate l 


16. When the Legislatures thus paved the way to make 
the Village Panchayats unpopular, the District officers accelerated 
their fall by further steps. Before they thought of establi- 
shing a Village Panchayat the District officers wanted to know 
if the villagers were willing to tax themselves, While the 
Decentralization Commission recommended that the Village 
Panchayats should levy no taxes, while the Acts of the Local 
Goyernment made taxation only optional, the District officers 
made taxation a necessary condition to the establishment of 
Village Panchayats. As was to be naturally expected, nobody 
wanted new taxes and hence no new Village Panchayat could be 
started. Old Sanitary Committees, however, were by force of law 
converted into Village Panchayats for making a start. Th 
Panchayat laws provided that grants should be made to Village 
Panchayats by Local Boards and Local Government ; but both 
these bodies had no money to spare for the purpose. The old 
Sanitary Committees which used to get grants lost them on 

being conyerted into Village Panchayats and no village dared to 
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come forward for the establishment of a new Village Panchayat 


+ 


which gaye the villagers. nothing but additional taxes and more 
responsibility without any benefits or means of fulfilliag the 


same. 


I7. Though, the law provides: for tlie trial of criminal and 
eivil petty disputes by the Village Panchayats ; the Punjab 
Government has in its resolution No..1451,. Local’ Sel&#Government 
Department,, dated 18th January 1927, noticed. tliat local, magis- 
trates and sub-judges have not taken advantage of this provision- 
“. Much more use might be made by magistrates of the power of 

N referring cases under. sections 3283 and 504:of the Indian Penal 
Code to Village Panchayats.concerned.........Civil courts have on 
the-otlier- hand; refused to recognise: the exclusive jurisdiction 
conferred upon:the Panchayats by the Village Panchayat Act and. 
have continued to entertain suits which should Have been Heard! 
by. Panchayats.and this has unfortunate results”. “The attempt. 
to revive this. ancient Indian institution Has. been. undertaken’’,. 
they say,. “largely in. response to a long standing demand of the- 
educated Indians and it is not unreasonable to expect that those- 
in.response to whose demand.the attempt is, being made should: 
exert themselves to make that attempt a success”. Local magis-- 
trates-and sub-judges are educated Indians and as such ought to» 
make this. experiment a. suceess while actually they. are found 
to be working against tliis. popular measure- 


18.. The press and. platform were. very indifferent to-- 
a wards tliese- institutions from tlie very beginning and that:was: 
n the reason. why. such.upopular measures were allowed to be passed: 
into: law.. Nobody took any notice of“ what: regulations. and, 
nules were: being drafted_and. what laws. enacted as-if. the laws did. 
not concern themat all. Had the public leaders and. the press 
been alert, the Panchayat Acts-would have assumedia, very. diffe- 


» © ‘ent form. Madyras-Regulationsis.a_ fairly good: sample of what: 
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a Panchayat Act should be. Fhe details of this measure wild 
be discussed further on. If sufficient interest had beem 
taken by public men in these institutions, not only laws. would 
have. been improved but in, thein working also. moye cane. 


‘would have been: taken. The villagers wanted adviee as to what, 


steps should be. taken, to establish:a Village Panchayat and as to. 
how the Panchayat should be worked. to. obtain. greatest benefits. 
and, best results. ‘Pali? Vilage Panchayat in Pant Sachive. 
State, Poona, District, is a good example of what a Village. 
‘Panchayat canand should do. Fhis Punchayat built a road 
worth. Rs. 30,000; prevented: fixes in, the locality, helped persons, 
afflicted by heavy floods, provided: house. to house. medical relief 
and, a, circulating library and. all this. without any new taxation, 
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A FRATRICIDAL WAR— 
ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


FROM Malabar to Kohat, from Kohat to. Calcutta, froma 

Calcutta to, Sholapur—and thence ? where thence ?—the 
yound of Hindu-Muslim riots appeared to, be, and there was 
no knowing when it would cease, describing its zigzag cirele. For 
the progress of this fatal sinuous circuit seemed at no point to, 
be complete. It proceeded with dismal, if capricious regularity, 
including now this place, now that, in its steadily widening 
sweeps 


Asa sequel to Hindu-Muslim unity, achieved in the 


eause of Swarajya-Khilafat agitation, this sudden outburst of | 


communal ill-will seemed at the outset a little surprising. Later, 
however, the at first alarmed Indian got used to it. To some: 
this voleanie. ebullition appeared to, be a natural xeaction of 
what, they thought, was only an artificially foreed lull of 
union. Khilafat was no concern of the Hindu, and yet he. 
munificently assisted in every endeavour of the Indian 
Musalman to save it. Swarajya was nota genuine concern 
of the Musalman, and yet he became, to all appearances, a 
willing party to. the Congress compromise between Swarajya. 


and Khilafat. Khbilafat broke down and if the Hindu had im 


co-operation with his Muslim compatriot tried to ward off 
that, catastrophe which at once laid low that visible vestige: 
ofa most dearly cherished possibility of an organised pan-Islam, 
it was no. solace to the Muhammadan. The interest of the: 
latter in Swarajya at once collapsed. The Mopla in Malabar 
was the first to give palpable vent to his fanatic: rage. 
Writes Mr. Devadhar M. A., C. I E., pr esident of the 
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Servants of India Society, in his report of the Malabar Relief 
Committee :— 


Among the Moplas the bond of common religiom is strong = 
and serves asa great unifying force. But the trend to do evil im the 
name of religion has gone on unchecked, inflamed by the teachings of the 
religious fanatics. on the Khilafat and allied subjects. Steeped in ignorance, 
knowing little of the world besides his own place, with an easily excitable 
temper, the Mopla in Malabar fell an easy prey to the wild propaganda and 
forgot himself and his obligations to the society in his religious zeal, and 
wrought untold mischief and inflicted suffering of the most atrocious kind 
on his peaceful neighbours. p. 55. 


Mr. Devadhar simply hints at the atrocities visited om 
the innocent Hindu people by their Mopla. compatriots when 
he ie :— > 


2 

After the destruction of the public offices and records, tearing up of 
railway lines, snapping the telegraph, wires, and looting of. public property, 
the rebel mobs turned their fanatic and cruel. wrath on: the innocent and 
peaceful population. Pillage and destruction of property and temples, 
cruelty and outrage of persons in all unmentionable ways, and forcible 
conversion of men, women and children to Islam became very soon the 
order of the day. p. 3, ( Report of Work of the Malabar Central. Reliof 
Committee, published, by the Servants of India Society.) 


Mustafa Kamal, the present day liberator of Turkey had, 
ih was thought, struck at the root of Islamic solidarity, but he 
had, by dint of the same stroke, saved the Turks, who. had, 
but. a moment before, been ideal Muhammadans in the eyes of _— 
the Indian Muslim. It was hard for the latter to suddenly 
conceive hatred against one whom for centuries he had hear- 
tily loved and: with blind faith followed. The Moplas rose 
in revolt and their Hindu neighbours, because they were not 
of their faith, were thought to be their rightful prey. F 
Muslim, according to the Shara, was a brother, vine x 
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non-Muslim was, if not actual, a possible foe §. In Malabar 
at the time prevailed this typical Mulla view. 


The Moplas were justified, declared Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani in his presidential address at the Muslim League, in 
engaging in what the Maulana considered, was a ‘holy religious 
war’. Maulana Azad Subhani in his address to the teachers and 
students of the Allahabad University, gave expression to: 
identical views. He is reported to have said :— 

All cases of conversion were a result of the Hindus’ willing accep- 
tance of Islam. Under the ( Muhammadan ) military law there were two 
alternatives open to them. They were either to be sentenced to death 
or to escape such a dire doom they could, asa non-Muslim enemy can, 


have recourse to only one thing, viz., that he should recite the kalma 
and escape the penalty. 


A little later Multan, a town in northern India, was 


the scene of a similar tragedyt. Then Amritsar, Saharanpur, 


§ From what the Prophet experienced at the hands of the infidels 
of Mecca it is presumed that Islam is liable to be exposed to 
trouble and danger from the enmity and prejudices of non- 
Muslims. 

(Sir Abdul Rahim in Muslim Jurispendence ) 

ł In his report on Multan riots, Hakim Ajmal Khan wrote :— 
The merciless barbarities of Mohammadan rowdies were not 
confined to the destruction of temples and buildings. They even 
set fire to the houses af Hindus and plundered their property. Wild 
outrages on pitiable and helpless Hindu ladies, ......... are still 
more hedious and condemnable. 

The Hindus of Multan deserve our sympathy. They should 
be apologised to. Their own behaviour is worthy cf praise. They 
neither attacked a Mohammadan lady nor did they destroy a 


mosque: 
( Translated from Urdu) 


L. Duni Chand of Ambala draws a horrid picture of the woes 
of Hindus whose plight he saw with his own eyes, as he paid 


++ 
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Delhi, Agra, Kohat*, Ajmer, Gulbarga, Indore,Calcutta, Lahore, 
Sholapur, Bareilli, Dera-dun, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Jabbalpur, 
etc. etc., were one after another included in the dismal list of 
townsinfected by inter-communal riots. The burden of the story 
_ was almost the same everywhere= Muslim aggression, Hindu 
defence, a number of deaths and casualties, among which the 
Hindu share was often preponderating, Hindu shops looted, 
Hindu quarter of the town either burnt or attempted to be 


» 


-m 


a visit to Saharanpur just after the riots. The cause of the 
trouble here as ab Multan, was an extremely long flag, carried iù 
front of the Muharram procession. At Multan it struck presumally 
against a telegraph wire and its top broke. The Muhammadans 
thought a Hindu had thrown a stone nt that holy symbol. At 
Saharanpur they insisted on making a passage for a banner, 72 ft 
high, by cutting the boughs of a tree which the Hindus 
regarded as sacred. The horrors which followed are in both cases 
heart-harrowing. 


* About the Kohat tragedy tho statement of no less a person 
than Mr. Gandhi himself is available. According to him the 
: predisposing causes of the tragedy were (1) reconversion of certain 
Hindu women who had previously been made Mohammedan: 
(2) the desire of a section of Mohammadans to expel Hindus 
and (3) the seduction of a Muslim woman by the son of a wealthy 
Hindu. The immediate cause was the importation of a tract in 
which along with other poems teaching patriotism, inter-communal 
unity, etc. etc., there was printed a poem derogatoryto Islam. x 
The poem was, in response to the demand of Muhammadans, 
torn away from the book. But this did not appease the fury- § 
of fanatics. What followed was an orgy of incendiarism: 
oats, Fire was seb to the whole Hindu and Sikh quarter. ‘The 
| whole non-Muslim population had to be removed to Rawalpindi. 
Í There were for cible conversions, of which the Mahatma himself 


PE iT 


found instances, plunder, outrages, murders, and all other features 


of an inter-communal pandemonium, 
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burnt, Hindu temples desecrated, and a feature infinitely more 
heinous, which in later riots was fortunately missing, Hindu 
children and women outraged. In Malabar and Kohat quar- 


ss a 


ter was offered to be given to those Hindus who would accept 
Islam. Every succeeding tragedy found the Hindu more on 
the alert, so that in the later stages of the fratricidal 
struggle, except for greater loss of life, for which guerilla 
tactics of the rowdies among Muhammadans who live on the 
outskirts of the towns and got unstinted opportunities of 
stabbing in the back an unwary wayfarer, were responsible, 
every other form of fanatic attrocity appeared to have met an 
effective check. 
The martyrdom of Swami Shraddhananda at Delhi, 
the capital of the Government of India, at the hands of 
- a Muslim assassin, following at an interval of thirty years a 
similar dark tragedy at Lahore, viz., the murder of Pandit 
Lekhram, who too had laid downhis life at the altar of “Vedic 
evangelism”, popularly known as Shuddhi, as now did his 
whilom comrade and co-worker, the recently martyred 
Swami, shocked the hearts of both politically and religiously 
minded people. It was viewed by the intelligent section, 
however, as simply a most conspicuous catastrophe in the 
midst of a campaign of high-handed outrages carried on by 
Islamic fanaticism. This one tragedy aroused world-wide 
interest, as the Swami’s was a personality of world-wide repu- 
tation. The perpetrator of the dark tragedy at first gloried 
ag in his achievement as the fulfilment of a sacred commandment 
~of his religion. This most atrocious outrage was followed 
by a number of murderous assaults, some of which succeeded 
and others providentially failed either to hit the right man 
or to hit him fatally, so that within an interval of barely nine 
months of the Swami’s death, we had more than half a dozen 
cold-blooded assassinations, besides a few more dastardly 
attempts on the lives of peaceful citizens. 


» 
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During ‘Rangila Rasul’ agitation, the Islamic Shara was 
actually invoked by Muslim firebrands for undisguised incite- 
ment to violence ; and the murderous attacks which took place 
as a sequel to it were thought to be the direct outconie of their 
ferocious fatwas, 

All this at the time turned the eyes of the unbiased 
observer towards Islam which, under the circumstances 


» 


itlwas natural to presume, must under the cloak of religious 
sanctity, cover something that partakes of the horrible, so as 
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to sanction, as it was quite apparent it did, such bastardly 
high-handednesses. To involve all Muslims in this brutal 
orgy of assassinations would be the height of unreason- 41 
ing injustice. Actual offenders, it is patent, were only a few. 

The association, however, with their ghastly crimes, of the — 
incendiary propaganda carried on side by side by bona fide 


ya 
Maulvies in the press and from’the platform pointed unerringly z 
towards religion as the possible source of the whole trouble, 
The Muhammadans are as human as other human beings. < 


What, then, makes a section of them on occasions so cruel and 
bar barous ? Is there something wrong with their religion ? 
The question is of as great importance for the intelligent 
Muslims as for non-Muslims. Lovers of peace never shirk 
searching their own hearts to see if there be anything wrong 
with themselves and what they think is the occult motive of 


. their action. The Hindu has had his Arra and Katarpur, $ 


but Arra and Katarpur have not recurred. 

That the Hindu might be able to successfully ward off 
all sorts of attacks on his person, property and honour, was in-s 
the later portion of the now happily ended struggle, a 
question simply of time. And then, it was thought, Muslim i 
aggression would also cease. The duty of the Hindu to love 
his Muslim brother becomes at the present juncture specially | 
great. The Muslim is, whatever else he be, misguided. In the 


iron grip of the fanatic Mulla, he deserves specially to be pitied. 
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~ Not physical accoutrement, but mutual heart-felt love, a 
genuine sense of national brotherhood, can alone be a perma- 
nent guarantee of inter-communal peace. The economic 
interests of both the communities are common. So are their 
ultimate political interests. What. keeps the two camps apart 
is the difference of religion. Is religion then the cause of war ? 
If so, it should obviously be the religion of the aggressors. 
A study of it witha view to secing if it fosters internicine 
wars between Muslims and non-Muslims eannot be out of place. 


The reader, if he wants to. find out whether in the. 
religion of the Mulla there be something which keeps perpetu-~ 
ally exciting him to. enmity against the Hindu, should first. 
go through all the sacred books of Islam that prescribe rules as. 
regards the relations of Muslims with non-Muslims. Let him 
begin with the Quran, and after carrying on his quest through: 
the Traditions of the Prophet and books on, Islamic law, end! 
with = glance at the change which is slowly but surely coming 
over modern Islamic countries which: in fact are cutting. 
themselves away frou, their- mediaeval, Islamit moorings. 


The Quran appears to. be, in, the main, a. code of 
war, devised when, active hostilities. between. Muslims: 
and non-Muslims. were in progress. Like all war- 
codes it looks: on. the opponent with-the eye of undisguised 
hatred and antagonism. It legalises: hypocrisy, hatred !,. 
pa 1. Let, not believers take- unbelievers, aye any bub the. 
believers, as friends. Whoever- does this is not of Allah. in, 
anything, except. when you want to safeguard yourselves: 
from, them, And Allah, warns you of, Himself, and. to Him. 
is the final resort. iij.27. 

Tafsir-iJalalain, an authoritative. commentary on the. 
Quran, has the following remarks on this passage:— 

He who becomes the friend of an- unbeliever from; 
his heart, is not in the religion of. Allah, but if in the. 
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pillage 2, bloodshed 3, and sexual relations outside connubia? 
limits 4, in short every thing that. will protitiate the Muslim 
fighter and humiliate the Kafir, and if possible, seriously 
damage the latter’s person, property and civic position. In 
modern war days these catastrophes are, especially if the 
belligerents be not white people on both sides, ordinary 


& roan e 


everyday happenings. Shivaji disallowed most of these 
brutalities, as had his. Aryan ancestors of ancient days. This, 
however, appears to have been an Aryan idiocyncracy. 


A peculiarity of the Islamic teaching in this behalf is 
that the enemy, who happened at the time to be non-Muslim, 
is declared, as bona ‘fide commentators have always under- 
stood the text, to be for all time identical with the non- 
Muslim, so that today even if there be no cause of active 
animosity between Mohammadans and non-Mohammadans, 
the faithfull follower of the letter of the Quran is bound to. 

= harbour ill-will against the latter. Later law of Islam, 


ae ge Pee eS 


way of Taqia (hypocrisy ) one, because of danger, professes: 
such friendship, though in his heart he harbours a feeling of 
enmity and’ ill-will, such conduct entails no harm......This 
injunction holds good tody in the ease of cowntrics where 
Islam has not gained predominance. 


2. They ask you about booty. Say the booty is for Allah and 
the Apostle. viii. 1 


A DN CE 


Tang know that whatever thing you cote as: booty, a: fifth 
3. I will strike terror into the hearts of those. who disbelieve. 
Therefore strike off their heads and strike off every finger-tip of 
them. viii 12, 
4. Forbidden to you are......all married; women except those 
whom your right hands. conquer ( i.. e. you have captured. and 
made slaves., J..) iv. 23,24. 
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m which, as propounded in the latest books of Islamic jurispru- 
) dence, is current to this day, is based on this misconception, and 
though a section of modern interpretors are trying hard to 
confine the feeling of hostility preached in the Quran to actual 
foes, as in the beginning of Muhammad’s wars against | 
non-Muslims it was actually confined, the confusion caused by 
the wording of the Quran between the adversary and the 
non-Muslim, whose mere non-belief has, again and again, in 
the verses of Allah’s Book been—simply incidentally, as we 
think—pointed out to be the invariable mark of one 
against whom religious war is enjoined f , will never let the 
liberal-minded section of Musalmans give their own colouring 
tothe ‘divine injunction’. Non-Islam is, aecording to the 
Quran, the differentia of the foe of a Muslim. 1t may have been 
actually so in the time of Muhammad. But the Quran has 
now become the eternal word of God. And when this eternal 
a~ word makes ‘non-believer’ and ‘enemy’ synonymous, the 
sincere Musalman, if he be temperamentally peaee—loving, 
finds himself ina fix. The only honest course for him is to 
give a wide birth to the injunctions of the Book of Allah, 
whose interest for a disinterested reader should henceforth 


t Fight with (kill) those who do not believe in Allah and the 


last day and do not count as _ prchibited what has. beem 
prohibited by Allah and His Prophet, and do not accept the 
i true faith, among the people of the Book ( te. Jews and 
Christians ) unless they pay Jazia@ with their own hands ang 
feel humiliated ix. 29. 
O you who believe! kill the unbelievers. who are near you 
and let them find in you hardness: ix. 123 
Tafsir-i-Jalalain has on this passage :— 
Fight first with those unbelievers who live next you, ther 
with those who live a little farther and so on and on, vitl yor 
have fought with all unbelievers. 
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be simply that of a war-code devised by a warrior-prophet 
to meet the exigencies of his own time and locality. Thus 
regarded, it may perchance excite admiration, as parts of it 
disclose, when the environment in the midst of which this 
code of war was formulated, is taken into consideration, a 
wonderfully humane outlook. - 


The followers of Mirza Gulam Ahmed of Qadian, though 

they profess to believe that Islam prohibits coersion in the 
matter of religion, and in conformity with this, to the orthodox 
heretic, doctrine are giving a new ‘colouring to the 
teachings of the Quran, are in imitation of the Mirza himself, 
victims of a mentality which may goad them to anything 

but a willing attitude of inter-eommunal peace. The prophecies 

of the Qadian oracle, of which his following makes so much, 

were a great part of them appalling threats of horrible doom. 

Instead of praying, as every genuinely religious man has been 
found to pray, for his intellectual opponent’s spiritual reform, 


the Mirza always cursed his adversary, invoking Allah’s aid 


to descend in the form of a terrible visitation on him — and this 
simply because the intellect of the latter was not amenable 
to the religious charm of his heresy in ( or against ? ) Islam. 
W herever now-a-days, an appalling catastrophe takes place,. 
it is given out tobe the fulfilment of an ominous progrostication 
of the Mirza. The Ahmadi Mulla hunts out some gloomy 
foreboding of the deceased ‘prophet’ from an obscure corner of 
a long forgotten tract, the wording of which he himself 
knows how to handle and distort. This what they call a new 


‘epiphany’ in Islam, thus, appears in fact to. be a perpetually 


threatening cloud of awful prognostication. Fora ray of hope,. 


for a soothing dawn of civic harmony, you have to turn your 


eyes in another quarter. 
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The Muslim world outside India is today witnessing a 

gradual renaissance. A new era of religious liberty and politi- 

= cal and civic equality is dawning simultaneously over all lands 
that ere now were in the squeezing grip of Islam. The gloom 

: of a pro-Muhammadan Shar’a, which has been the economic 
and social blight of the non-Muslim and with him of the 
whole country which was under .its dominatoin—for the 
strength of the chain is always to be measured by the strength 

of its weakest link~is rising. New civil codes have been 
promulgated which give equal political status to all, Muslims 

and non-Muslims. The old Shara of supercilious Islam 

is out. A new gospel of human fraternity and of equal 
religious and social liberty of man is in. The salvation of 

the Indian Musalman and with him of the whole country 
which he, in common with non-Muslims, inhabits, lies 

F unmistakably in his taking a leaf out of the book of the 
non-Indian Musalman. While we write this, we are not 


unconscious of the numerous rash measures, which in the first 
fit of their over-zealous reforming zeal, the authorities 
in the quandom Muhammandan countries have taken, and 
which to any sane observer will appear not only not needed 
but positively pernicions, both morally and socially. But these, 
we hope, are incidental concomitants of political and social 
renaissance. Let the Muslimin India welcome the light of 
this renaissance and bid instantly a final good-bye to the 
old exotic gloom to which he has so long been prey, and he 
a> willnot only himself be an instantaneous heir to: untold 
~—  Emperion delights, but will also bless his motherland as none 

else can at present bless her. re 


India has of old been the land of unstinted religious liberty. 
Her old vocabulary is innocent of a word meaning ‘martyr.’ 
Never was religion here an affair of the sword. Dharma 
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was always a civilizing agency. It made for tolerance, broad. 
minded appreciation of intellectual differences, never 
for a frown or an inter-communal fracas, based on unreasoing 
parochial fanatcism. It was so in the days of Shivaji, of Asoka, 
of Krishna, of Ramachandra, of Janaka, of Manu, nay, even in 
the days of the primeval Vedas. We have only to be true to 
our old cosmopolitan national self, and India will, as it was 
the Queen of the Past, be also the Queen of the Future— 
Queen not to rule by force, but to serve and guard, with over- 


flowing love, the Brotherhood of Nations. 


Chamupati 


ow wo Le 


een! 


ON PRAYER. 


Prayer is both natural and beneficial to man. Man 
is like a child that weeps when struck, that cries for the 
toys it has taken a fancy to, and that has an instinctive 
horror of darkness. Man, with all his vaunted powers is 
reaily helpless like a babe and naturally turns to the Divine 
Mother for solace in distress, for the satisfaction of earthly 
desires and for the light that dispels the darkness of 
ignorance. 


There is measureless misery in the world. Diseases, 
worries, calamities assail man from all sides. Any experienced 
doctor will tell you the sad tale of suffering humanity, 
how one man complains of one trouble and another of another. 
The writer has intimate experience of the shooting pains 
caused by piles. Homes and hospitals resound with the 
cries of patients. Life loses all its charm for the sufferer. 
He feels as if his trouble will never end. 


But disease is not the only cause that casts a gloom 
over the face of this fair earth. Worries caused by disap- 
pointments, failures, calamities, wounded self-repect and 
several other causes keep the minds of menin a state of 

“continual fever. Agitated, sorely agitated, pitifully agitated i 

pa are the minds of men who are engrossed in the world and 
its pleasures and who are for ever being mocked and tanta- 
lised by them. However optimistic we may try to become, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the immense suffering under 
which the world groans, and the helpless uncertainty in the 
midst of which man lives. Man in distress looks about for 
help, and finding none looks up to Him who tenderly cares 
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for all His children. From the depths of his soul rises the 
prayer like the fire from an altar. 

‘ Lord, have mercy on me, forgive me my sins. Never 
again shall I tread the path of evil. Release me from the 
present trouble and I shall ever remain grateful to Thee 


and worship Thee with all my heart. ” 


May not sufferings be angels in disguise that visit 
man to remind him of God and goad him towards his salva- 
tion ? Sacred is the name of Hari and purifying is its repeti- 
tion. Involuntarily we utter the name of God when we are 
hard pressed by difficulties and thus purify ourselves to a cer- 
tain extent by communing with the Pure One. Not only this, 
suffering loses its sting, when God bestows His peace and 
solace upon the devotee who prays to Him in distress. This 
we can see very gloriously illustrated in the case of Akali 
devotees who, fortified by deep devotion, cheerfully endu- 
red self-invited sufferings at Guru-ka-Bag. Truly has 
Tennyson said :— 

More things are wrought by prayer 


Than this world dreams of. 


Men who desire the good things of life pray to God no 
less than men in distress. One.prays for sons, another for 
wealth, another yet for fame. Desire for offspring, desire 
for wealth, desire for glory-these three desires keep the world 
agoing.. Actuated by desire all play their several parts in life. 


Barring saints and sages, who are satisfied in themselves, 
almost every grown-up person desires to marry and beget 
strong, wise and noble sons, the sight of whom may fill his 
soul with joy and inebriate his eyes. O cynic, don’t despise 
this very human wish in man to create his own copies-not 
exact of course, for no two things are exactly alike in the 
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world—to feel himself in them, to behold them doing great 
y>/ and glorious deeds and adding lustre to his name. 

Then there are those who wish to become multimillion- 
aires like Carnegie and, with hands full, scatter dollars over the 
world to finance all useful institutions. Theirs too is no mean 

- desire. Blessed are those who gather hoards to scatter them 
again in proper fields. 

Not for such are the words of Christ, “It is easier for a 
camel to pass\through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
enter heaven”. Generally, however, those who seek wealth 

5 to have very selfish ends in view. They think more of selfish 
enjoyment than of wise charity. If they want money, it is 
to enjoy the pleasures of the world—to have a trair of liveried 

a servants at their beck and call, to travelin motor cars and 
fly in aeroplanes, to eat the daintiest dishes, wear the costliest. 
clothes and sleep in the softest beds. 

Last not least, are those who wish, nôt to live and die 
like worms, but to leave a name behind. With different 
aptitudes are we born and by different ambitions are we fired. 
One longs to be a great orator and like Antony, by the subtle 
and sure influence of his speech, sway the hearts of his hearers, 
move them to tears or rouse them to passion. Another 
dreams the dreams that Shivaji or Rana Pratap dreamt and 
fired by patriotic fervour contemplates renouncing the plea- 

Wr sures of life and sacrificing himself at the altar of the mother- 

"ites land. The budding scientist desires to become a Bose, the 

nt patriot a Tilak, the saint a Gandhi, the: Rishi a Dayananda. 

Every man who in his own sphere aspires to rise to the 

highest rung of the ladder, prays to God to bless his efforts 
with success. ; 
Sons, wealth, fame are powerful tincentives: to work. 

‘Udara’ or noble, such is the epithet used by Lord Krishna for 


£ 
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we 


all who pray to Him and worship Him with any of those ends 

in view. All prayer is ennobling, it makes the devotee ‘udara; 

l The devotee prays for a selfish end, no doubt, but to whom 
does he pray ? To God who possesses infinite power and all 

«kinds of perfection. By setting up a spiritual communion 

with Him, certainly his power flows into us and enables us to 

achieve a greater measure of success than would have been 

possible otherwise. We tend to become what we meditate 


upon. 
There are instances in Puranas, of persons who began 

to practise austerities and devotion to gain a particular object. 

Before, however, they gained their object, they were converted 

into saints by the inner joy which began to manifest itself in å 

the course of their Sadhana and giving up the pursuit of the 

worldly object they devoted the remainder of their life to the 

disinterested worship of God. But even if this result do not 

flow from worship in all cases, still the good that prayer does 

| if to ordinary mortals is incalculable. The devotee knows that 

| | mere praying to God fora particular object that he likes, 

| Hi won't do, that to propitiate God he must reform his whole life, 

| | obey all His commandments and try his level best to be pure 

i | in thought, word and deed. That means, he must be godly to 

i | win the heart of God; and when a man has become godly even 

f to a small extent, he has already got much more than he 

fi wants. He begins to realise that virtue is the thing that 

'| l matters and he does not much worry whether his prayer be À 

granted or not, because he has been raised, ennobled, made _ 

‘udara’ by devotion to God. -Man prays for stones and he gets 

bread —bread that gives everlasting life. Man prays for shells 

and he gets ‘gems of purest ray serene’. Not that he 

li never gets shells. Shells too he gets, if God in His wisdom 


thinks fit to give him shells, 
But all are not seekers after shells. There are those 


“who casta wistful glance beyond the fleeting shows of life. 
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Heroes are born sometimes—heroes like Buddha and Daya- 
Zt nanda who spurn away the pleasures of the world, leave the 


cool’shelter of their comfortable homes and wander forth in > 
quest of Truth. A great questioning seizes their soul. 
What is all this ? Were have I come from? Why am I 
z here? Where am I going? Such questions arise in the 
mind of every sane man, but in a tame manner;and that is 
why they are drowned in the uproar of tumultuous passions. 
In the mind of a sincere seeker after Truth, they rage in the 
form of a fierce tempest overwhelming all desires and ambi- 
tions. The tempest does not subside till a satisfactory 
solution be found for the doubts. A great calm follows the 
great storm, when the peace that dwells in the heart of things 
has been discovered and realised, but before that consumma- C 
tion is reached the seeker feels that he is groping in utter 
darkness, and knows not where to go. From the depths of 


wx his soul rings out the prayer 
“ava TT FIA UA Ai 
“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on.” 


Latcuanr. M. A. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 
REVIEWED. 


REMINISCENCES OF PAST LIVES 


Dr. G. Encausse,a French writer who styles himself 
“Papus,” cites the following cases of reminiscenes of past lives, 
which, he thinks, can point to only one conclusion, viz, 


Re-incarnation :— x 


Among modern writers, the great poet Lamartine declares, in his 
Voyage en Orient ( Journey in the East ) that he had very clear remini- f 

scences: This is his testimony: “ When I was in Judea I had no Bible or 

Hl guide handy, and no one to tell me the names of the p'aces and the ancient 
| names of the valleys and mountains. Yet I immediately recognised the _ 
| Valley of Terebinth and Saul’s battlefield. When we arrived at the Convent, ` 
l j the Fathers confirmed the correctness of my intuitions, and my companions % 
j i could hardly believe it. Again, at Sephora, I pointed out and named by its 
| fj right name a hill on which stood a ruined castle, at the probable place of 
birth of the Blessed Virgin. On the following day, at the foot of an arid 
| | mountain 1 recognised the tomb of the Maccabees, and I spoke the trath 
| f l without knowing it. Except the valleys of the Liban, etc., I hardly saw a 
a | place or thing which did not stir a memory within me. Have me, then, 
| i lived twice or one thousand times ? - Isour memory but a tarni- 


De, 


ln a biographical article on Mery, which appeared during his ea 
| time in the Fournal Litteraire, of the 25th September, 1864, the writezie 
| | | states that this author firmly believed that he had already lived several = 

] | times; that he remembered the most trivial circumstances of his previous 

| l lives and detailed them with such positiveness- that he compelled. belief. 

j! “Thus,” said the biographer, “ he states that he made war upon the Gauls 
Hy jji and fought in Germany with Germanicus. He recognised on this occasion g 

a iy places in which he had formerly camped; and in certain valleys, the 
y ii battlefields where he had fought. He was then called Minius. Here follows 5 


Li . 


shed picture which God’s breath revives ? ” 


T Bi» idj å 
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~ an episodo which seems to establish that these memories are not merley the 


r phantoms of the imagination. I quote the exact words: 


“ One day during his present life, he was in Rome, and visited the 
Vatican Library. He was there received by young women-novices, clothed 
in long brown dresses, who began to speak to him in pure Latin. Mery 
was a good Latin scholar so far as theory and writing were concerned, but 
he had not yet learned tospeak fluently in Juvenal’s language. On hearing 
these Roman ladies of the present day, and admiring the wonderful idiom 
which harmonised so well with the monuments and the manners of the 
period in which it was employed, it seemed to him that a veil was lifted 
from his eyes. It seemed to him that he had conversed in former days with 
friends who made use of this divine language. Ready and irreproachable 
sentences fell from his lips; he immediately discovered the correct and 
elegant phraseology: in short, he spoke Latin just as he speaks French. 
All this could not be done without learning, and had he not lived in that 
age of magnificence, he could not have improvised knowledge which it is 


impossible to acquire in a few hours. * 


ita M. Bouvery quotes from the Lotus Blew ( Blue Lotus ) ¢ the case of 


Mr.Isaac G. Foster, whose child, Maria, died at Ill, in the county of 
Effingham ( U.S. A. ) 


A few years later, another little daughter was born to him, at 
Dakota, to which city he moved after the death of Maria. This second little 
girl was called Nellie, but she persisted in calling herself Maria, saying it 


was the real name by which she used to be called. 


During a journey made with her father, she recognised their old 
home and many people whom she had never seen, but which the first 


, 


child, Maria, knew very well. “ A mile from our old house,” said Mr. 
=i. Foster, “ ig the school-house which Maria attended. Nellie, who had never 
=|. seen it, described it exactly, and asked to see it again. I took her there, 
and once she was in the house, she at once went to a desk which her sister 
had used, saying: ‘ This is mine. ’ 16 seems like a dead person risen from 
the grave,” added her father. These words seem exactly fitting, in as much 
as while we may conceive that the child could have seen this spot in a 


somnambulisticjcondition, no one could have pointed out to her the 


v t Spiritualism and Anarchy ( Le Spiritisme et V Anarchie ), p: 48. 
nt ~ 
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people whom Maria knew, and yet Nellie made no mistake; she pointed 


them out accurately. 


MORAL EFFECT OF THIS DOCTRINE 


Unlike some misguided thinkers who jtrace to the preva- 
lence of this doctrine the present decline of eastern countries, 
this writer is of opinion that a belief in re-incarnation creates 
of itself a tendency to bravery. As an instance he cites the case 
of the Japanese, whose instinctive love of self-sacrifice he con- 
trasts with the forced prowess of European soldiers, who require 
a special effort of the will to leap into war:— 


Ifaman dies bravely for the multitude, his sacrifice is imme- 
diately rewarded by reincarnation on a higher social-level. The Japaneso 
who dies for his Emperor and his country, whether he be a simple 
working man or an unknown artisan—knows that he will come back 


l rich, noble, and titled. 


i . . 
| It thus ensues thata man of a lower social status is not basely 
| envious of the man ofa higher social status in a country where the idea 


| ti} of reincarnation in popularised. The poor man knows that he is paying 
for his former life, and he also knows that the rich man is receiving tho 


| H dangerous reward of his former sufferings. 


So the Japanese soldier goes joyfully to his death, while the 
European requires a special effort of will to die bravely in battle. 


It is a question of racial psychology, but we wish to emphasise the 


importance of this idea in Oriental brains. 


MODERN WRITERS ON PALENGENISIS. — 


W. Lutoslawski, the Polish philosopher, whose expo- 
sition of the philosophy of Plato has won him universal 
recognition, and whose “ World of Souls ” was commended by . 
James, has come out now with his ‘Pre-existence and Re- 
incaration”. In the following lines he enumerates a few of 
the famous modern writers on Palengenisis :-- 


Carol 
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wt The most weighty testimony ofan eminent English thinker in 
«= favou} of rebirth is that of James Warp, Professor of Mental Philosophy 
at Cambridge, who published in 1920, at the age of seventy-seven, the 
third edition of his Gifford lectures of 1907-10: The Realm of Ends , 
or Pluralisn and Theism. In this work he considers pre-existence and 
re-incarnation ascertain. Also M’Taccart, of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, picads for palingenesis in his work Some Dogmas of Religion 
( 1906 ), from which two chapters were published in 1915 as Human 
Immortality and Pre-cvistoree. 

For those who are interested in the relation of the Church to 


the dogma of palingenesis, an Italian book, published in 1911, is of the 
greatest importance: Attilio BEGEy e Alessandro FaveEro, Monsi- 


ei 


gnor Arevvescovo L. Puecher Passavalli ( Milano: Fratelli Bocca, 
1911). Here we find the life and letters of a pious and learned Roman 
om Catholic archbishop who at the age of sixty-four accepted the truth of 
pre-existence and reincarnation from two disciples of the Polish seer 
TOowIANsKI, namely Stanislaw Fatkowskr and Tancredi CANONICO. 

Ss  Archbeshop PASSAVALLI ( 1820-97) admitted that re-incarnation is not 
condemned by the Church, and that it is not at allin conflict with any 
| Catholic dogma. His letters prove that a very learned Catholic scholar 
can believe in re-incarnation without leaving his Church. He lived up to 

the age of seventy-seven, unshaken in his conviction that he had already 

lived many times on earth and that he was likely to return. Another 
Catholic priest, who also after long discussion gave up the prejudice 
against re-incarnation which prevails among the Catholic clergy, was 
Edward Duwnsk1, whose ZLctters, edited by Attilio Beary and Jozef 
KOMENDA, were published by Bona in Torino in 1915. Many other priests 
in Poland and Italy believe in re-incarnation, being influenced by the 
great mystic Andrzej TowIANskr (1799-1878 ), whose works were printed 


privately in three large volumes at Torino in 1882, and are circulated 


among the disciples of the master. 


The literature of rebirth is now rapidly growing in England and in 

the United States as well as in France, where many writers defend the 
doctrine of palingenesis. Recently the subject has been dealt with in the 
% writers World of Souls (1924) and in Modern Psychism, by G. 
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BAsSEDEN Burr ( London : Cecil Palmer, 1915). Also in F. A. M. SpPEN- 
CERS valuable Human Ideals (Fisher Unwin, 1917) we find palingeneses 
implied (pp. 5-7, 261-6) as resulting from tho growth of individual 
souls. He says: “ Humanity is the great company of souls living and 
dying through the ages, until they reach, if the supreme hope given to 
man does not delude, a life beyond death” ( p. 7). “ Not by removing 
souls out of their social environment, but by developing the existing 
society of soulsin a continuous process, will God give everlasting life p 
(p. 264). In the same author’s latest work, Civilizatron Remade by 
Christ (George Allen & Unwin, 1928 ), ho returns to the subject ( pp. 
238-9, 274), as well as in Ethics of the Gospel ( London : George Allen 
& Unwin, 1925), though he does not use the terms of reincarnation or 


palingenesis. 
WHY SO MANY PHILOSOPHIES ? 


Differences of philosophic outlook are traced by this 
philosopher to differences in temperament. Writes he :— 


1. The most common kind of men are those in whom sensations 
prevail over everything else. The object of sonsations is matter, and 
it is natural for the man of sensations to imagine all existence as 
material. Such a man wecall a materialist and his view of existence 
materialism. 


2. The next step is made by the man in whom abstract thought 
or ideas prevail over sensations. We call such a man an idealist and 
his conception of existence idealism. Materialism and idealism are the 
two most obvious solutions of the riddle of existence, and the majority 
of living men are either matérialists or idealists. Both, if they are 
consistent, come to the denial of, the fundamental dogmas of every 
religion, a free immortal soul and.a wise Creator. 

8. The identity of the negative conclusions of both materialism 
and idealism was keenly apprehended by a third type of man, the emo- 
tional type, for whom neither sensations nor ideas were as overwhelming 
as his feelings, his longing for the harmony and unity of the whole. 
This type of man created the third great conception of existens called 


pantheism, which is a conciliation of idealism and materialism, 
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These first steps in the quest for Truth— materialism, idealism, : 
KR pantheism—were made by the Greeks, and we may designate them alto- 
at gether by the namo of monism. Monism is an essentially irreligious 
conception of life and being, and it is the intellectual reaction of all 
those who have not yet reached personal religious experience and disdain 
to accept bhndly the revelation of others. They seek reality first in 
4 matter, then in ideas, finally in the unity of the wholo; but in all these 
attempts to understand and explain reality they completely ferget them- 
selves and their individual existence. 

4. Apart from sensations, thought, and emotions, there is in 
human consciousness another element which is usually obscured by the: 
tumult they arouse, but which in some men attains mastery and distin- 

> guishes them from all others. Men of the fourth type are those for- 
whom wi'l predominates over all other contents of conscicusness andi 
controls them. The will is the first individualizing factor in conscious- 

anh ness, because the will of each man is not only not necessarily the same- 
as the will of other men, but is often in conflict with the will. of 
others. 

“i The man of will, after many successful efforts, arrives naturally- 
at a peculiar experience , which is the discovery of Self, giving absolute 
certainty to the individual that he really exists, that he is: himself æ 
true Being, and therefore eternal and. indestructible. 


HEAVEN AND. PURGATORY 


The difference in the condition of those who Have libera- 
ted themselves from the bondage of earthly existence and.of 
those who are yet bound in spirit to the- flesh he indicates 
in a chapter which he styles “The Parting of the Ways.” 
The affinity of the musings. of this writer to-Aryan.thought is 


striking. He says -— 

The change at death may Be exceedingly unpleasant’ for -those 
who cling to their body, crave for the daily experience of sensual enjoy- 
ments, and ignore Beauty and Truth. The extension of perception 
without a trained will capable of: concentrating the attention leads to 

7 confusion and agitation; lack of sensuous pleasures for persons who have 
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not yet learnt to enjoy intellectual and msthetic satisfactions, and who 
in this life have concentrated all ther attention on the senses, causes 
great suffering, for desires are not extinguished, and they are even 
intensified by the unexpected sight of many secret actions cf living men 
and women. 

A prisoner liberated from prison, but having no friends, no work 
no knowledge of the language cf the country in which he is set. free, 
cannot fully enjoy his recovered liberty, and longs for the physical safety 
and regular satisfaction of bodily needs without care which he enjoyed 
in prison. Similarly, death does not open the same wide horizons to 


sensual pecple as to the regenerate. 


Everybody after death comes into the company of his like : evil 
spirits torment one another through envy, anger, jealousy, hatred, and 
contempt. None of these feelings can be destreyed by death, and discar- 
nate existence in these circumstances becomes so unbearable that even 
the worst incarnation attracts Such a spirit is scon reborn from sensual 
parents, who allure the discarnate soul by their voluptuousness, and are 
also enticed themselves by the :pirit craving forincarnaticn. He returns 
to life with passionate desires, becoming ever more aud more enslaved 
by his lower appetites, until he perceives the vanity of all such satisfac- 
tions and begins to long for the regencration that consists in mastery of 
his lower nature. 


Totally different is the pesthumous life cf these who have spiri- 
tual aspirations. The devgtee cf scientific knowledge can pursue his 
investigations even better after death than during bodily life. He may 
use the libraries and Jabcratories of the world as he did in the body, 
and go from one place to another as his work requires. When he can- 
not understand anything in old books he may casily refer to their authors 
if they are notreincarnated. He needs no sleep, experiences no weari- 
ness, has no worries about supporting himself, and can devote years and 
even centuries toa single problem. After extending his horizon through 
the exact knowledge of cach particular detail, such an inquirer will 
inspire some incarnate spirite with the results of his study, not caring 
for personal fame. 


Besides, there may exist libraries and laboratories for the discar- 


nate, far richer than any on carth. ‘They may contain materialized 
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reproductions of all the books ever written and of unpublished manu- 
scripts lost to the incarnate scholar. There may be in such workshops 
metheds of work unknown cn earth. In such a spirit library we shall 
find a rcady answer to any question. We shall-learn to what human 
soul palingencsis was first revealed, who among the saints and men of 
genius accepted it as a certainty, how to account for the agelong silence 
of the Church and of some great men who do not betray any interest 
in their past lives. We shall learn how this truth can be tested and proved 
beyond all doubt. We shall ask PyvitaGoras, EMPEDOKLES, PLATO, 
PLOTINUS, SLOWACKI, what they thought of it during their lives and what 
they have learnt about it after dcath. We shall inquire from DANTE 
and St. Tomas whether they were totally unaware of their past incar: 
nations, or had some reason for not mentioning them. In such investiga- 
tions and conversations with the greatest spirits of all ages we shall 


not miss our body, nor crave for a new incarnation. 


One may, for comparison, turn to those pages of the 
Satyartha Prakasha, in which the condition of Mukti is but 
briefly set forth. 


REBIRTH AFTER SALVATION. 


In positing rebirth after salvation, too, Lutoslawski 
appears to follow the line of thought of Rishi Dayananda. 
WHEN we speak of eternal rest after death we ought always to 
remember that eternal does not mean endless. Neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans had a conception of mathematical infinity to which we are 
used in modern times after the introduction of the infinitesimal calculus 
by Newron and Lemniz. The Latin aeternus or the Greek aionios 
means only what lasts for ages, generations, or centuries. After such 
along period of rest a creative spirit will long to work even to suffer 
again in order to bring nearer the Kingdom of God on carth. He will 
hear the prayers of pure and noble parents who offer him a body and, 
accepting their offer, incarnate again. 
SLOWAcKI contrasts the “ lives of the spirit” and the“ sorrows 
of man.” Tor him the true life is that which lies between one incar 


nation and another. Nevertheless, he gives us a detailed account of the 
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i 
feelings which incite a spirit of the highest grade to return to his work ` 
on earth. They are similar to the feelings of a scholar who, after £ 

‘ period of rest in the mountains or on the sea-shore, longs to return to — 
his interrupted work. There is a law of periodicity in universal becoming; 
and just as seasons follow one another, so do states of the soul recur at i 


intervals. A spirit has, at every stage of his eternal existence, certain 


sae 


needs of spiritual knowledge: these needs may be satisfied in the other 
world for a time, and then the longing to act in the body gets the upper 
hand again. For objective activity we need a body and a material | 


world. 


boy eee 


fanana a 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 
THE DEVIL QUOTING SCRIPTURE. 


S Ahmadis have a knack proposing a covenant 
and at once violating it. A demand made by them 
since the time of the Founder of the Ahmadi movement 
has been that the sacred personages of various religions 
should never be spoken ofin terms of disrespect. The Mirza 
himself in his Burahin-t-Ahmadiya characterised the Rishis 
of the Veda as “lunatics” —majanin—and “idiots” makhabtt— 
ul-havas. In his Anjam-i-Atham, he is not content 
with reviling Jesus himself, but attributes what he thinks were 
defects in his character to his descent from a line of grand- 
mothers, both paternal and maternal, who, according to him, 
were “debauchees”. And yet in his “Message of Peace”’— 
sA Paigam-t-Sulh, he comes out with a promise “to believe in 
the Vedas and to speak of the Vedas and the sis in the 
most respectful terms”. If the Veda be in reality a work of 
“idiots and lunatics”, why should it be “ believed in’? Are 
“lunatics” and “idiots”? most respectful terms? The Mirza 
wanted to get signed by the Hindus a similarly sincere ( ? ) 
covenant to “regard” Muhammad. as “a true prophet.” 
This declaration of what on the face of it is a religious con vic- 
tion was to be made not asa result of a real persuasion of 
mind but in the interests of civic peace! What an enviable 


PA sestimonial to Muhammadans that they can remain 


« 


peacefully only on the condition that Muhammad be 
“ regarded as a true prophet” by non-Muslims! Abusive 
language should on no account be used. It is common 
courtesy to speak of the Founders of religions, or for that 
matter of any one whom a community holds as sacred, 
in reverent terms. This is simply observance of social conven- 
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tions. One should even go farther, and pay a tribute of praise ; 
Ha to merit, wherever genuine merit is found. Such conventions, 
At however, should not be allowed to muzzle honest criticism. 


aii What are called “sacred persons”, including Founders of | 
l religions, are not free from faults. A critical study of their 
{i character makes for steady progress in the religious and moral ~ 
conceptions of their followers. A man of the education of 
Maulana Muhammad Ali was the other day opposed to legis- 
lation prohibiting marriages of minor girls and aged men on 
the express plea that if Muhammad were living today, some 
of his marriages would come within the ambit of these laws. 
Controversies on this topic have made Ahmadis averse to 
these social evils so that a top leader of this movement was 
the other day engaged in a polemic,—in which of course his 
tone was only apologetic and he came off second best — with | 
Maulana Suleman Nadvi, against whose biographical research 
he wanted to prove that the age of Aisha, the beloved consort | 
of Muhammad, was at the time of her marriage, sixteen instead | 
of six or nine. What a difference of social and religious 
|! outlook! The latter point of view, historical by arbitrary fictis 
tious as it is, bespeaks a comparative elevation of social ideals 
ve for the community, a wholesome outcome of adverse criticism 
| ) on the life of the Prophet. 


= en 
la rae ee 


Since the days of “Rangila Rasul” agitation the 
Muhammadans have become exceedingly insistent that. 
Muhammad’s life should be regarded as sacrosanct. It should 
be quite immune from criticism. The demand is unreasonable « 
and pernicious, and only a foreign government whose interests 


lie in pampering the fanaticism of the minority “community 
can respect it. Consistency would require not that the 
Government should be as anxious to safeguard the honor of 


the heroes and prophets of other churches for the Government 
was never known for consistency in its dealings with Indian 
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communities but that Muhammadans should refrain at least 
from taking the offensive in this respect. “Unnisvin Sadi Ka 
Maharshi” remains stillin the market, while the publisher 
of “Rangila Rasul?” has been made martyr. Does the 
Mulla believe that the knife of the assassin will hush the 
voice of criticism ? Does not the blood of Rajpal seal the incon- 
trovertibility of the obvious truth that in the field of logical 
controversy the Muslim has been irredeemably worsted ? 


As if that recent bout, which has ended so tragically, 
would not do, one F.K. Khan Durrani, B. A., has placed in the 
market a book which he styles “Swami Dayanand—A. Critical 
Study of His Life and Teachings.” 


The author of this book, while writing the preface, finds 
that the Arya Samaj “has already been condemned in fairly 
strong terms by almost all thinking minds in India’. When, 
however, he is about to finish his “critical study” he all of a 
sudden discovars that “those Hindu leaders who used to dislike 
the Samaj have become its warmest friends and supporters.” 
And among these “Hindu leaders” there may at least be some 
“thinking minds.” What enormous change in this short 
interval of time, occupied just in the writing of a booklet ? 

A complaint of Mr. Durrani is that “the Samaj never tells 


? 


what it teaches.” Only two pages further you read, “It ( the 
Satyarth Prakash ) is a compendium of all his ( Dayananda’s ) 
teachings.” At another place he says, “At the close of the 
book he gives a summary of his beliefs and counts no less than 
51 dogmas.” How his beliefs are “destructive of all religious 
freedom ” is beyond the understanding of any one but a 
Durrani. An Arya Samajist is required to subscribe only to 
“ten principles.” The enumeration of these beliefs—so many 
and so precisely stated—should leave no room for complaint 


that the Arya Samaj or its Founder has been silent over its 
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or his positive teachings. A thorough “compendium”, and a 
brief“summary”’are both there, and yet to a Durrani critic this 
what he calls “uncultured” fondness of too much dogma appears 
‘to be haze in which the teaching of the Arya Samaj is invisibly | 
hidden. The oriental maxim as regards the invisibility of the | 


Sun to a particular species of birds appropriately applies here. 


The author says, “The Satyarth Prakash is a very 
voluminous book and not easily accessible’. In the original | 
Hindi it may be had of any Arya Samajist bookseller at 
the nominal price of ten annas. In its Urdu translation, too, 
it is equally cheap and can be had in every town and village i 
of U. P. and the Punjab, the two Urdu-knowing provinces. 
‘A fraction of the cost of the original’ at which Mr Durrani | 
has, for the benefit of the reader, allowed his agents to sell 
his ‘booklet’ is Re 1/4/-. In his—shall we say right Islamic ?— | 

. arithmetic, the double of a sum is a fraction of it. d 


A word about the method of the writer. “The fanatic _ 
condemns before he has tried to understand, where as the 
scientist very often withholds his judgment.........This shall 

{$ 


? 


be our method too.” The judgment of the writer has been 
withheld in the following words near the close of that very 
preface, from which we have made the above quotation :— 


“Satyarth Prakash is a worthless book and the teachings 


and ideas contained in it are so absurd, and so amusingly 
childish...... ark 


A Persian proverb has it:— In a liar inconsistency is 
no fault. With our author inconsistency of statement isa 
habit. It isa part of his nature. Perhaps he counts it no 
fault. 


The first chapter of the book passes in review Rishi. 
Dayananda’s own account of his early life. As regards his con- 


cealment of his parentage, the author simply “withholds” his 
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judgment when he says, “As if he never had any father or 
mother!” And further, “was there something to hide ?” 
The insinuation is utterly mean and ignoble. Among 
Sannyasis there is a timeold practice of concealing their 
lineage. The object of this concealment always is to escape 
_the tempting attention of their relatives. The Rishi, while 
assigning this reason to his own silence appears to be mindful 
of the stern insistence of his father, which even in this 
advanced age appears to hold him in awe. That he gave him 
a slip on the former occassion is mentioned with an artlessness 
which should leave no room for doubt as to his veracity. The 
awe he still fcels of his father is a mental phenomenon af 
deep pschological import. The parentage of the Rishi has 
been investigated by men who came after him, both in and 
outside his following. Devendranatha Mookerjee, a Bengali 
biographer, who was never “an Arya Samajist propagandist,” 
spent along period of his life in research about the Rishi’s 
career on earth. He contributed to The Vedic Magazine an 
article in which he set forth the result of his investigations 
For months he was in the State of Morvi, and carried on 
his inquiries with valuable aid from the Maharaja and his 
officers. In 1922 Acharya Ramdeva was deputed to ascer- 
tain the birth-place of the Rishi. He verified the results 
arrived at by Mookerjee. He writes in the course of an 
erticle published in The Vedic Magazine for Oct. 1922 :— 


There is persistent tradition in the town that Boga Rawal’s uncle, 
Prembai’s brother, and Carsanji’s son, named Daya Ram (and also Mulji ) 
had an altercation with his father on the Shivratri day because he would 
not acknowledge that the idol that could not protect itself could be 
Mahadeva, the Lord of the Universe and that he left home and 
became a sannyasi because his father wanted to force marriage upon 
him. Ibrahim patel ( 100 years old ) and Hakka Khatri (85 years 
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old) both stated that they had heard the whole story when they i 
were boys. Rewashankar Brahmachari ( at presont residing in Morvi) 4 
i had heard from his grandmother Kesrabai that she had seen Daya Ram 
tf 


at Prayag where he was known as Dayanand Saraswati and was 
denouncing idol-worship..........:-.sssceeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees Rewashankar of 
Hammatia also had heard the same story from the self-same Kesrabat. 


I met Prembai’s grand-daughter. She remembers having heard many 
a 


times from her grand-mother the story cf her brother’s flight as welb as 


of the altercation on Shivratri night. There are other people at Tankara 


to whom Prembai had repeated the stery. The old men of Tankara 
very well remember Gopalji, the learned uncle of Daya Ram who 
died before his nephew’s flight. There isa Temple of Kuberji outside 


Tankara which was built by Cursanji himself. 


Mr. Durrani casts a doubt too on the affluent and influ- 


ee O 


ential position which, according to Swami Dayananda’s 
account, his father held in the state. Mr. Durrani’s derisive 


sarcasm runs :— 


with regard to the wealth of his father, his magistracy, banking f 
concern and “his sepoys” (p. 5), we know, if we only care to 
enquire, that almost every Sadhu is either a prince or the son of a 


| | banker, the only two incarnations of worldly prosperity known to an 
il old-world Hindu. 


| In this connection, too, the Bengali biographer has been 
at pains to verify details. He says :— | 


During my second visit to Tankara I was able to find out one 


| 

| j old worn-out record kept in Popat Rawal’s house. The record was an 
| | account book concerned with the money lending business conducted by 

i | | Karsanji. The perusal of this old record will prove clearly that Karsanji 
j Tribari had a good banking house at Tankara. Besides, it is a fact 


| 
| | known to the old people of Tankara that Karasanji Lalji was a banker. 


f 

i 

Secondly, Karasanji Tribari wasa zemindar as he had a large i 
\ 


landed property in the village of Keshia belonging to the Jamnagore 
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tee 


N territory. Although Karsanji was not the owner of the whole village of 
Keshia, the major portion of it belonged to him. Some portions of the 
Keshia land were given by him to his two brothers-in-laws as dowries in 
Hariana, a village in Jamnagore State. I have visited Hariana and 
met some members of those brothers-in-laws’ families, who are all enjoy- 
ing the Keshia lands up to this time. Some portions of the Keshia 
property were bestowed by Karsanji to provide his widow daughter-in- 
law Mogibi, the wife of his list son Vallabji, and some portions also were 
given to his son-in-law Mongolji Rawal at Tankara, whose only surviving 
descendant the above-named Popat Rawal is still enjoying the lands in 
Keshia. There is a documentary proof kept in the Jamnagore 
Revenue Commissioner’s office, the perusal of which will convince 
the reader that those large landed properties in Keshia of 
Karsanji were granted to his forefathers by several Jam-Sahebs as 
well as by other Jagirdars. Ihave taken a copy of this document and 
kept with me. Also itis known to the elderly people in Dhrol State as 
well as in the vicinity of Joria Bunder that Karsanji Tribari was the 


landlord of Keshia. 


Thirdly, I shall have to prove that Karsanji Tribari was a state 
officer. Before doing this I will cite one incident which occurred in 
one of the villages under the jurisdiction of the Tankara Taluka in the 
Morvi State. It is as follows :— 


Most likely in the Sambat year of 1869, some Miana people of 
Malia went to Kagdori,a village belonging to the Tankara Taluka, with 
thh view of creating disturbance and plundering the property of the 
people. 

Nagar Nirbhay Shankar, the Fouzdar of Tankara and Karsauji 
Lalji Tribari both came to Kagdori. Nirbhay Shankar was beaten so 


ae e: 


severely by those Mianas that he died within two or three days and 
Karsanji was captured and dragged to Malia and detained there for 


some time. 


In former times, I mean before the introduction of the Jama- 
bandi settlement in the year of 1807-1808 by Colonel Walker, the wel- 
known British Resident at Baroda, there existed a good deal of animo- 
sity and hostility between the two States—Malia and Morvi. The Malia 
authorities used to exercise their force — generally by sending Mianas the 
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notorious outlaws in Kathiawar to harrass the Morvi people and to cap: 
ture specially the high officers of the State. So the Morvi authorities 
used to exercise their power and to arrest the big officers of the Malia 
State and to imprison them for a short time. This was a practice observed 
systematically by both the States. Karsanji Tribari’s going to Kagdori 
with the Tankara Fouzdar with the object of putting down the Miana 
raid and to establish peace there and his arrest by those Mianas who took 
him to Malia for imprisonment proves the fact that Karsanji Tribari could 
not but be a big officer in the Tankara Taluka under Morvi. Except this 
fact there is more evidence on the subject and the aforesaid correspondence 
of a Tankara gentleman also says that Dayananda’s father held the office 
of “ Karmad or Wahiwatdar of the village.’ 


It is said by some elderly people at Tankara that the father of 
Swami Dayananda was the same Brahmin who owned the temple of 
Kinbernathji Mahadeb and also who was a banker and a Zemindar and 
used to hold important office in Tankara during the time of Meral Narayan 
Bhow, the great banker of Baroda, and it can be said safely and without 
hesitation that there was no other Brahmin in Tankara with those indica- 
tions and distinctions as told by Swami Dayananda in his autobiogra- 
phy except Karsanji Lalji Tribari. I met one Shastri at Dhrol who told 
me spontaneously “ Babuji why are you bothering your head so much 
about Swami Dayananda’s father? It is known to the elderly people 
belonging to this side of Kathiawar that Dayananda was the son of 


Karsanji Lalji Tribari.” 


We refer to these facts as truths established by History. 
For us itis not the birth of a person, but his intrinsic work 
that counts. If Rishi Dayananda had in reality belonged to 
a low family, or if as a matter of fact there were something 
bearing a really sinister tinge connected with his birth, his 
saintly personal character, with which not even his most 
inveterate foes have been able to find fault, would have 
made his moral and spiritual excellence the more 
worthy of involuntary and unstinted eulogies on the part 
of impartial judges. Would that the co-religionists of 


Ds 
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Durrani adopted a similar standard of values, and is 
estimating the spiritual height of their own heroes, placed 
worth above birth. The Arya Samajist revolts againsta wanton 
attack such as made by Durrani, because in the first place 
the motive behind it is highly reprehensible, both morally 
and legally—it is a calumny of the basest character, and in the 
second place, the parents of the Rishi are as such sacred in 
their eyes, and one who wantonly reviles them, injures our 
most sacred feelings. 

The Rishi’s vigil in the Shivaratri night, and his deep 
self-questioning , aroused by his sight of arat defiling the 
image of Shiva, “reads” to Mr. Durrani “like a fairy tale”. 
Sir Sayyad thought it was a case of divine revelation. Let 
the two Muslims settle the difference between themselves. 


a3 


To Durrani it appears unnatural that “although he 


( the Rishi ) speaks of his mother......he has not a single word 
of affection......for her’. Let him simply remember that the 


speaker was a Sannyasi, to whom affectionate reference to 
his family is forbidden. But how will a Musalman who is 
under religious obligation to die in household harness realise 
the feelings and duties of a cosmopolitan hermit, who has 
renounced his home to make the whole world his family. 

Durrani has a happy (?) knack of placing within 
commas words which łe himself adds to a statement by Rishi 
Dayananda, and which then he makes the occasion of an 
adverse remark. Of ornaments which Dayananda gave away to 
mendicants we read only “finger-rings’ named. To these 
Durrani adds “bracelets and other jewels” and then asks :— 
“Do youngmen of 21 wear gold and silver ornaments, rings, 
bracelets and other jewels ?”? Should Mr. Durrani not mind 
withdrawing his own wanton additions to the Rishi’s gifts, 
the question will be its own answer. 
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A similar feat ofimagination is performed by the ingenious 
writer in rendering simple “heaps of meat” into “a pyramid of 
flesh, rump-steaks,” ctc., and then remarking that “a Brahman _ 

. ( the host of Rishi Dayananda at Tehri ), however rotten and 
debased may be the rest of his moral and religious life, will 
never touch Beef.” Aye, and Rishi Dayananda too does not 
make him touch beef. Your own “rotten morals” perform { 
that miracle. Nor are “‘calves’ heads” anywhere ment?oned by 
the Sage. Whose then is tho “deliberate calumny and a false- 
hood?” Mr. Durrani styles himself “Muslim missionary.” 

Is this the type of missionary that Islam deputes to spread 
its teachings ? 


He next comes toa “river-bed, covered with smalh frag- 
mentary bits ofice.” In the original there is only a river, 
though for the enlightenment of Mr. Durrani, we may point 
out that the scene in the midst of which the river flowsis $ 
that of snow-clad trees and mountains, so that the season ; 
appears to be the end of winter, and if thawing, which too, 
proceeds from the top downwards, should have left pieces of ice 
sticking to the stones “at the bottom of the river”, it should be 
no wonder to Durrani. Asa matter of fact, it is the river; 
with knee-deep water, that is full of pieces of ice. This state- 
ment evena Durrani can swallow. Ice at this height too 
wounds the feet and legs, as those who have ever forded 
through mountain rivers have experienced. A “scientific” study & 
should make the original, not an “invention” of an imagina- 
tive brain, its subject. Even a self-constituted “ Ma T 
missionary” may be expected to suppress in the inter ests of 


truthfulness his fondness of posing as a “critic”. 


The dissection of a corpse found «© floating ” 
‘the Rishi is next jeered at. An “unscientific ” ae 
discovered by a Maulana fed on the Quran in the Rishi's 
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statement is that the corpse was seen “ floating ”. “ The 

principle of specific gravity” taught by the Quran 

would make this impossible. Somehow this miracle 

is an every-day occurrence in Indian rivers, inspite of the 

Quranic injunction as to gravity. The ‘“nadi-chakra” which 

the Rishi examined was the system of veins and arteries, which 

may be cut open by means of a knife. “The Vedas and 

Patanjali (?)”, whose contents the examination ofjthe dead body 
verified, are not only books of rituals, and “commentary of a 
Grammatic work” respectively. Patanjaliis the author of a medi- 
cal book, while Yogadarshan, too, which deals with esoteric exer- 
cises of mystics, isa work of Patanjali. Rishi Dayananda referred 
to these books when he said‘ the writings of Patanjali found 
corroboration from his examination of the human body. Mr. 
Durrani applies to the Vedas the standard of the Quran when 
he wonders how sciences could be incorporated in a religious 
scripture. In a number of hymns in the Veda are set forth 
principles and truths of anatomy. Dayananda was right 
when he said that for correct knowledge as regards such scien- 
tific verities one should, in Sanskrit literature of a special 
order, depend on a few books which he specified. 

That at the age of thirty Swami Dayananda became 
addicted to bhanga, which he aftera short time gave up, provides 
for Durrani an occasion for wanton raillery. The greatness 
of Dayananda consists in his having faced and successfully 
overcome temptations. He was a self-made man, as every 


' great personage is. That he does not hesitate in including 


in his autobiographical note episodes which indicate his 
temporary moral fall is conclusive proof that he is nob 
writing “for effect”. Mr. Durrani is surprised to see that at 


the age of 21 the Swami entered into philosophical discus- 


sions. And he knows that he had read a great part of Sans- 


krit literature and “had an uncommon amount of sacred texts 
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by heart”. A partof these he had committed to memory 
before leaving the roof of his fathtr. Even if anti-Aryan < 
prejudice should stand in the way of recognition of his prec- i 
ocity, to say nothing of natural genius, the very education 
that Dayananda had got could have prepared him for under- 
standing and discussing religious and metaphysical discourses, 
The “critical study” of Swami Dayananda’s “life” ends 
here. Chapters II-VIII profess to be a critical review of the 
Satyarth Prakash, but the target in the course of this 
review too has been more the author than the contents of the 
book. On every page the writer, when he in his pugnacious ~ 
garrulity is satisfied that he has found some flaw in Rishi 
Dayananda’s reasoning or presentation of a philosophic point, 
x 
i 


invariably stops to make a derogatory remark on ejther the 
intellectual equipment or moral stamina of the sage. The 
following extracts may serve as examples :— 


a | “Their importation into Satyarth Prakash points rather to 
ey an undisciplined and barbarous mind, which failed to exercise any restraint 
i upon the author or to distinguish the relevant from the irrelevant.” 
| ( Page 34 ). 


“Only a primitive savage can hold such notions.” ( P. 42 ) 
His} _ “Are we then to understand that his previous argument was only 
HI a foolish bluff?” ( Page 56 ). 
j ae “As usual, much of what he says in the above quotation 
i is senseless twaddle, it has no meaning whatever.” ( Page 75 ). 


{ $ í | “If not sheer intellectual dishonesty, it points at least to an utter p 
! | ii | want of mental discipline. How far would not such a person goto 
deceive others, who deceives himself so flagrantly ?”’ ( Page 98 ). 


“Not spiritual enlightenment but rather emptiness of mind and 
utter idiotey is the natural result and those who have followed this 
summary of Swami’s teachings will have seen that Dayanand too, who 
could hold his respiration for eighteen hours, was not far from the realisa- 
tion of that devoutly desired consummation.” ( Page 116 ). 
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“Indeed, the fact that he never married, alone explains the 
Y ‘|morbidity of bis imagination and the utter nudity and shamelessness of 
his expressions, for no husband who has any respect for his wife and no 
father who has a daughter, would dare use Dayanand’s language.” (P.124). 
“One can see that the man (t. e, Swami Dayanand ) is thoroughly 
unprincipled......... The same dishonesty of method runs through all his 
arguments.” ( Pago 142 ). 
“Lew minds always go to the gutter and Dayanand is no excep- 
tion to the rule.” ( Page 147 ) 

In our present note we shall confine ourselves to the 
insistence of Musalmans that religious personages should be 
spoken of always with respee.. We are concerned here to see 
simply whether they themselves fulfil in their conduet the 


condition they impose on others. 
In Chapter XI the writer of the libelous treatise sits in. 


judgment on Dayananda’s personality. He writes :— 


In reality, his talk is that of a child, and his self-assurance is: 

** the result simply of ignorance. His education was limited wholly to the: 
| ancient Sanskrit texts and that narrow intellectual sphere had stunted 
his growth and warped his intellect. Had he had access to other litera- 
tures , had his education been more liberal, he would have realised that: 
religious truth was much bigger and profounder tkan he thought it to 

be, and his self-assurance would have changed into humility. We know. 

that the Vedas are the product of the time when. the Indian section, 

of the Aryan race was yetin its infancy, and naturally the world of 
ideas, with which the Vedas bring us face to face, is also infantile. It 

_7 was but natyral, then, that Dayanand, whose education never went 
SA beyond the Vedas, should get stuck in the infantile stage of intellectual 
development apd should never be able to grow out of childhood. (p; 160.) 
From early life we find him a homeless wanderer who spends 

his days in the company of other homeless wanderers. away from the 


>) 


world and its occupations. (p. 161 ) 

He never married and his ideas: about woman and. marriage- 
are disgusting in the extreme. He speaks of women and men and their- 
private parts with morbid frequency and in a. most nude manner: (p. 162), 
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The majority of us go through life like so many sheep and cattle 
and never trouble themselves to look into their own minds. Now the 
perusal of the Satyarth Prakash leaves an unmistakable impression 
on the mind that its author has never stopped to think whether ho was 
acting morally or immorally- (p. 165 ) 


The man suffers from sheer lack of moral sense, that he is one 


words and: actions. ( p. 166-167 ) 

A man of Dayanand’s type could have no success among the 
Muslims. His vulgarity of speech and hollowness of teaching would have 
brought about his speedy fall. Not so the Hindus, whose religious 


ideas and moral consciousness are sti.» the most primitive kind. The_ 
popular Hindu mind is superstitious. (p 168 ) 


The high culture of present-day Muhammadans was 


testified -to the other day by a Muhammadan himself, who 
wrote :— 


of those men of low mentality who cannot be held responsible for their 
i 4 Our general contribution towards the literary activities of the | 
i country is negligible in quantity and poor in quality; devoid of deep | 
| i Ay thought, profound study and scholarly grasp. Pick up any good Indian 
| Magazine and you will invariably miss us there. Have you ever read in 
| Hi, IY any of the hundreds of Indian newspapers that some Mr. Khan, or Mr. 
ed Hit) Beg, or Mr. Husain delivered a lecture on any literary, philosophic, econo- 
mic or scientific subject before a learned audience ? And the same Khans, 
i Begs, and Husains, I promise you, will bore you to death at a Marashia 
| party with their demoralising love poems at any place any day. For 
H other dialects of the country —some of which are richer than our poor Urdu Y% 
j —we have, asit were, a sort of national distaste. In our own tongue J 
(Ladmit that we have 5-or 6 monthly magazines that may be passed on < 


i | as fairly good) we produce a sort of literature more than half of which 
j | is worthless and degenerating: 


qe: 1 The Arya Samaj is, in the eyes of this honorary critic, 
| not a religious movement. For, says he:— 


fe hie Dayanand’s naked language about women and his morbid interest 
So: f . . e 
: | | in sexua] matters to which he turps ever and anon and on which hè 
i = 
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dwells at great length are calculated to induce looseness of sexual morals. 
The impressions they leave on the reader’s mind are certainly not very 
wholesome. 

The mental equipment of Dayanand was socommon, his ideas 
so banal and his style and taste so low, indecent and vulgar that if he 
had founded only a religious movement, it could not have possibly 
survived him. 


What kind of movement is the Arya Samaj then ? 


The Arya Samaj is then a political and nota religious move- 
ment. Asa religion it is far too barren to be able to live. It must die 
from sheer inanity. It lives asa political movement. It distinguishes 
itself by its undying hatred of Islam and the Muslims and its chief 
@bject is the banishment of Islam and the Muslims from India. 


Religious bodies, it would appear from these quotations, 
should not, in the opinion of this Durrani writer, work from 
a political motive. But his own “critical study” has been 
published by a Society, whose aim is stated in a note 
entitled “ The Propagation of Islam ” on the back of the title 
page, which says :— 

Religion is the only force that is keeping the Muslims together, 
and if its bonds become loose, the political unity of the Muslims will be 
in danger. 

In the concluding chapter there is an exhortation 
addressed to Muslims. It runs as follows :— 


If we love our motherland, if we want to make India a great 
and a civilized country, it is our duty to wash it clean of the stains 
of the ancient superstitions of Hinduism and reach out the healing of 
Islam to every child of the motherland. 


What is this, if not a resolve to banish Hinduism from 


India? Hinduism is indigenous to the soil, while Islam is 
an exotic growth. The Arya Samaj will exterminate supersti- 
tion, whether Hindu or Muslim, and work for the reign of cọsmo 
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politan truth, both in India and outside. A Muslim missionary 
actuated by a purely political motive, as he himself openly É 
states he is, in the manifesto of his Society, and aiming at 
washing the country clean of Hinduism, dares to preach a 
sermon against what appear to him to be the political and , 
anti-Islamic activities of other religions! It is clearly a case 
of the Devil quoting the scripture. 

The duty of the Musalmans nd the Government with 
regard to this libelous book need not be stated by us. In 
case no action is taken by either, the Arya Samaj knows 
_what answer to give to unfounded libels. It can depend | 
on the solid truth of its teachings and advise others to take” 
better care of their houses of glass. | 


A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Lord Irwin is thought by some to have trespassed the 
limits of law by his expression of opinion in his Chelmsford 


persons in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. But Lord Irwin is, 
besides the man Irwin, also the Viceroy Irwin, and it may 
perhaps be an unwritten law in the Constitution of India that 


the Viceroy, being a representative of the Crown, can do 
no wrong. 


Some of the Anglo-Indian papers, too, appear to have 
taken the cue from this ‘tothem’ greatest Englishman in India. 
To them, too, the case does not appear sub judice. They have 
been commenting on its merits without a hitch. Well, if — 
they err, they err in good company. 


Club speech as regards the alleged guilt of’ the accused 


The excuse of the Viceroy perhaps was that he had 
given his sanction to the Public Safety Ordinance in the teeth 
of public opposition, and wanted to justify his haste in taking 
that extraordinary action. President Patel had disallowed the 
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_ Public Safety Bill to proceed on the plea that a fair discussion 
Y of it was impossible unless the members were free to make 
unstinted, which would in some cases be illegal, references to the 
Meerut Trial. By the unwary speech of the Viceroy, who of all 
persons, was the last to be expected to be betrayed into such 
incautiousness, the President stands vindicated, and that at the 
hands of the Viceroy himself. Ifa man of such a responsible 
position and of what should of course be a concomitant of that 
position, constitutional wisdom, has allowed himself to slip so 
easily, the ground could not but have been still more slippery 
for ordinary members of the Assembly. Thus just after 
laying himself open to the charge of unconstitutional behaviour 
by censuring the President on the floor of the Assembly over 
which the latter presides, the Viceroy has by his unguarded 
utterance made that censure itself groundless. This, it is 
reported, is the subject of a letter of protest addressed by 

» President Patel to the Viceroy. 

To crown all, the elections in England have brought a 
labour ministry to power, and negotiations are proceeding 
to establish friendly relations between Soviet Russia and 
Imperialist England. How far the trial of the accused at 
Meerut, against whom the charge appears to be of seeking to 
popularise communistic ideas,—ideas, i.e, which constitute 
fundamentals of the Soviet form of Government — how far the 
trial of such persons is consistent with negotiations for 
amity with a country which today is the storm-centre of the 
* communistic movement is the subject of speculation and 

comment in both the Indian and the British Press. The opening 
address of Langford James, the prosecution counsel, has been 
characterised by his opponents asa Katha of Communism. 
He deals at length with the principles and history of the 
communistic movement, and seeks to show that the accused 
are the principal characters in the Indian part of the drama, 
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‘who depend for their inspiration and resources on Moscow, 


The man in the street wenders why if the root of the tree of 
communism is being watered with amity, the pruning of bran- 
ches should be considered of much benefit. But it is not for 
the man in the street to decide questions of law. What again 
the lay observer ignores to consider is the political status of 
the two countries. Even in the King’s address difference has 
been made between Soviet Russia and non-Soviet India. 
The former occupies a prominent place in the pronouncement, 
while the latter is equally conspicuous by silence over its 
problems. Had the labour government committed the mistake 
of what in the eyes of some would be consistency in its policy 
with regard to the Mother Soviet and those who wish to 
establish daughter Soviets and directed a withdrawal of the 
case against them, the comedy of errors would have had a 
happy ending. 


NO PERMANENT REMEDY 


The principal card of the Labour Goverment is its 
professed resolve to solve the unemployment problem. 
An extensive scheme of public works in which among 
other items is included the construction of bridges over the 
Thames, is going to be undertaken. Economic experts are 
of opinion that this is only a temporary remedy. A. happier 
idea has, they say, struck Mr. Snowden. To him India 
appears to be the perennial source of Britain’s riches. A little 
enriched India means to him much more enriched Britain. 
He proposes the enhancement of the purchasing power of 
Indians by inaugurating schemes for making India pros: 
perous. The prospect of being fed in order to be led a little 
later for sacrifice to the altar may not please the Indian 
victim, but the possibility is that the fed-up animal may 
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develop strength to break away from the halter. This, too, 
Ş . then is no permanent remedy. 


FOR A BREATH OF A CONVICT’S FREEDOM 
After making a historical statement in the “Assembly - 
- Bomb Case, which coming at the head of a fearless course of 
conduct, in the course of which the offered they mselves for arrest 
and cared little for what consequences might crown their daunt- 
less acts, extracted praise even from those who.unequivocally 
. denounced the means they chose to “make the deaf hear,” 
Bhagat singh and Datta have entered on what appears te be 
an endless fast—a fast which, as the appearances show, is 
sure to end in death. Being political prisoners, their conten- 
tion is, that they deserve better treatment than ordinary 
convicts. This isa principle which all civilised countries 
have recognised and made the basis of their Codes of Jail 
administration. India, however, still laeks the sense of dis- 
tinction between political and ordinary. When we say India, 
we mean the Government officers, in whose eyes political acti- 
_vity is a crime of the most tremendous magnitude. While a 
whole world awaits with wonder to see what finally will be the 
fate of these young Indian McSwineys, the heart of India 
herself throbs violently to find two of her bravest sons 
gasping in the clutches of political servitude for a breath of 
what freedom and comfort a convict may have. 


THE CUP FILLING. 


The ban at Muradabad is the latest instance of undue 


tes , SS 


restriction by the Government of a Nagar-Kirtan of the Arya- 
‘Samaja. The music-mosque question has furnished the 
Government with an excuse for illegally restraining the 
¿peaceful activities of a law-abiding religions community. 
The social and religious programme of the Arya Samaja is 
too vast to leave it time to court a tussel either with the 
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Government,or any other community. It has been deliberately 


avoiding coming into conflict with anybody, weak or strong, < 


But the cup of its grievances is filling. Even the use of 
public roads for innocent and peaceful propaganda is denied it. 
It has its civic rights and must insist on availing itself 
of them, without of course prejudicing similar rights of others, 
Before entering on Satyagrah the Arya Raksha Samiti 
( Defence Committee) has decided to send its deputation to 
H.E.the Governor. On the reply which the deputation 
receives will depend the ultimate course which the events take. 


0: 


THE GURUKULA SAMACHAR 
be. THE WEATHER 
cia Gurukula is experiencing extra-ordinary heat this 


year. ‘Even in this month of July there are no signs 


of monsoon and we have to live under the scorching sun. 
The clouds come but disappear without shedding a drop of 
rain. There is not much water in the Ganges. The level of 


water has not yet risen very high, but the contractor 


has dismantled the boat-bridges for fear of a sudden rise | 


of water. So the road to the Gurukula isin these days 


blocked. The Gurukula has become practically an island 


and only Tamer service is available for all sorts of 
communication and transportation. It causes great diffi- 


culty to visitors and the inmates of the Kula, especi- 


ally in these days when the level of water in the Ganges is 
Tala too low for the Tama: to float- smoothly on. 


- 


< 


| 
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5] THE STAFF ‘ 


There have been some very tmporatant changes in the 
staff of the Gurukula university this year. Pt. Dharmadev 
Vidyalankar Veda Vachaspati has been appointed Assistant. 
Professor of Vedic Literature.. Pt. Dharmadev was a brilliant. 
student of the Gurukula and passed the Snatak examination. 
in 1925. After graduation he devoted. three years exclusively 
to the study of Vedic literature and did much- original 
yesearch work. He wrote an original thesis on the: 

- “Philosophical Doctrines of the Vedas” and submitted it for 
Doetorate in the Vedic literature. His thesis was much appre- 
ciated and approved of by his examiners, He isa serious and: 
critical student of the Vedas and his appointment as a professor 
in the Veda College isa distinct gain to the Gurukula 

University. He has successfully helped in the editing of the 

Vedic Lexicon that is being published. from the Gurukula,_ 
and his place as Assistant Editor of the Lexicon istaken, by Pt.. 


Purna Chand Vidyalankar, a young energetic scholar. 


Prof. Devaraj Sethi MLA. has returned. from his- 
long leave of one year, but he has not reverted to his- 
former post of Professor of Eeonpmies. He has- been given. 
the arduous~task of Assistant Governor and it is: hoped, 

jhe will be successful in his- new. work. Extra-ordinarily 
weactive and energetic, Mr.Sethi is sure to be success ful in. 
his new office. 


The need’ for making suitable. arrangements. for the- 
teaching of European languages other than. English has been 
long felt by the the authorities. Ab last they have been, 
successful this year in. securing tle services of Mr. Upendra 

“to teach German and French. Mr. Udendra is a Dutchand: 
knows several: European. languages.. He is: a world: tourist: 


U. "e 
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and has visited nearly all countricsof Europe and Asia. He 
has been staying in the Gurukula for the last 3 years , during 
which he has acquired a considerable knowledge of Hindi, 
Sanskrit and several other Indian languages. He has joined 
the staff of the Gurukula and has regularly started his German 
and French classes. 
HINDI SAHITYA SAMMELAN 
The annual session of the Gurukula Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan was held in the first week of June under the 
presidentship of Pt. Balaram Ayurvedalankar. Among those 
who attended and took part in the deliberations, the names of 
Pt. Jagannath Das Ratnakar, the famous Hindi poet, 
Pt. Padmasingh Sharma, President, All-India Hinds 
Sahitya Sammelan, Pt. Gangaprasada Upadbyaya M. A. 
and Prof. Ramdas Ganda, that renowned writer of Hinds 
prose and poetry are to be specially mentiond. From the point 
of view of the presenee of distinguished visiters and 
attendance this session of the Gurskul Sammelan was unique. 
Several important resolutions were discussed and passed. A 
special feature of this year’s session was a big Kavi-Darbar in 
which the great poets of Hindi, both ancient and modern, were 
represented and the audience entervained- with best 
specimens of their immortal poetry. This function was very 


successful and was much enjoyed. 


The sessions of Gurukula Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
have created a very favourable atmosphere for the growth 
of interest in Hindi poctry among the students. On behalf 
ef the Hindi Mandal, the Standing Comiittee of the 
Sammelan, weekly meetings are organised in which students 
and other inmates of the Gurukula reeite their poems. These 


. 


meetings are always popular and create enthusiasny fol 


‘Hindi poetry and literature. The energetic seeretary of 


this mandal, Br. Devanath, leaves no stone unturned to 
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ensure the success of these meetings and it is chiefly due 
to his efforts that a considerable number of Gurukula students 
an be ineluded among rising pocts and writers of Hindi. 

- Mr. Devanath has also been successful in mdueing 
some of the famous publishers and authors of Hindi to 
persent their valaable publications to the Gurukula through 
the Mandal and this has considerably enriched the library. 

GAMES. 

Our new Games Seerctary, Br. Shyetketu, is remarkably 
active this ycar. In the short time he has been im office, 
he has shown extra-ordinary activity. Hardly a week passes, 
without a special match or some new attractive game being 
arranged. He induced two students of the college to take part 
in the All-India Swimmers Yournament at Benares. He 
has already secured the services ef Pt. Deshabandhu 
Vidyalankar a famous athlete and expert archer to train 
some of the students im some of his extra-ordinary feats 
of strength and skill. He is also trying to induce some 
expert athlete to settle permanently in the Garukula and 
benefit the students by his presenee and instrutron. To 
erown all, Br. Shayetketu has organised a big Yournanrent 
which is to come off in the Jast week of July, and m which 
a varied programme of games and amusements will be 
gone throtigh. Besides the students of the Gurukula 
University and the institutions affiliated to It, represen- 
tatives of other national institutions will also take part in the 


matches, With special permission of the Games Committee 


others may also be allowed to join the Tournament after 
paying a fee of one rupee. Several valuable medals and 
prizes will be awarded to the best players. There is no 
doubt that with the unceasing efforts of our Games Secretary 


“ ia hl . 
the Tournament will be s grand success. 
; A 
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` EDITOR: PRINCIPAL RAM DE BVA 


Published monthly Subscription R. 5 yearly ; 
Seckers after truth who are imtoreabedit in the Vedic law 
and literature and desire to promote the cause of Vedic a 
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THE EASTERN BUDDHIST | 


Blitors: Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki ; Beatrice Lane Suzukin 


An unsectarian magazine devoted to the atudy of Mahayana 
‘Buddhism, its philosophy and ideas. Its contributors are some } 
of the leading scholars in the realm of. Baddism in Japan. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ` 2 
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READ AND SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


FOUNT OF LIFE. 


A monthly review devoted to the science of Yoga and the $ 


system of Pranotherapy, discovered by Prof. Varma, which 
has come to be a fusion of the science of East and West. ) 
It is being read by the most advanced thinkers in Europe 
and America, dealing asit does, with the Universal Law of 
Vibration in all its manifestations,—medical, social, philosophical 
artistic and religious. A good medium for advertisement, being 
distributed throughout East and West. Subscription rates:— 
7 Shillings per year, or Single copy 8 Pence? Address all comm- 
unications to the Institute of Pranotherapy I, Rue Benouville, 


Paris ( 16e. ) 


The Mystic Science. 


| 
(A Monthly Journal ) 
Claims to reveal to you the hidden Myste- | 
ries Of Hindu Scriptures, it will prove to you | 
the existence ofa glorious Science which is the 
great remedy for human suffering. No Hindu 
should deprive himself of the blessings of the 
practical Science which his scriptures Contain. 
Send fora sample copy and satisfy yourself. Annuam 
subscription Rs. 3/8 in advance. Apply to. 


Bushan Lal B.A. Manager, 
Office of the Mystic Science, Sralkote, city, 
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